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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. |veral huge volumes of undigested materials. 
Issues of the Exchequer; being a Collection of The progressive improvement of the people, 
Payments made out of his Majesty’s Re- government, and law, obscure or doubtful 
venue, from King Henry III. to King\ points of political history; the lives of indivi- 
Henry VI. inclusive, §&c. By Frederick|duals rendered eminent by their virtues or 
Devon. 8vo. pp. 664. London, 1837. Murray.!crimes (for the curiosity of a remote posterity 
TrrEp of exposing the folly and ignorance ex-| is always indiscriminate), were the chief points 
hibited in all proceedings relative to our Public; which demanded illustration, and which should 
Records, we did not notice this volume when it | have been invariably kept in view. 
appeared; we did not even look at it. But} But if Mr. Devon was not able to form a 
“better late than never.” In a recent ex-|plan, neither were the commissioners on the 
amination of its contents, we became sensible| Public Records before him: a sudden leap was 
of the absolute necessity of endeavouring to}made into the vortex of copying and printing ; 
prevent a waste of more government money | large books were published, to which editors 
upon the ‘Issues of the Exchequer,” under! wrote long prefaces, complimenting each other 
the superintendence of Mr. Devon, whose edi-|upon discoveries which their readers always 
torial qualifications we examined in a review of |found to be mares’ nests, and praising the ex- 
the volume which preceded the present: Sor |extions of the commissioners, the kindness of 
this reason we are compelled to take up the! their patrons —exertions which consisted in 
subject even now, at the eleventh hour. Pre-|never leaving their warm libraries and easy 
pared to admit that there is a /itt/e interesting | chairs to encounter the cold of Record Offices 
matter to be gleaned from the Pell Records ;|and the dust and vermin of musty parchments, 
we are also prepared to shew that Mr. Devon!and kindness which permitted a system of job- 
is not the man to discover that Jittle, much Jess | bing to waste the public money and injure the 
to turn it to good account. ‘A mere an-' public service. Yet, in the intoxication of self- 
tiquary,” says Johnson, ‘is a rugged being: ' conceit, all fancied they were furnishing torches 
what must an uninformed one be?” Our to illuminate the darkness of the Middle Ages. 
readers will be enabled to judge, after perusing| What has been done? In his “ Essay on 
this article. | Nothing,’’ Fielding most truly observed, ** the 
It is greatly to be lamented, that, when the|study of this important subject fills up the 
Treasury resolved to print a series of extracts whole life of an antiquary, it being always at 
from these Records, the superintendence of the the bottom of his inquiry, and is commonly, at 
work was not committed to a person capable of | last, discovered by him with infinite labour and 
forming such a correct view of the nature and | pains.” 
value of the various entries as would have} The volume before us is, if possible, worse 
spared the reader a perpetual repetition of in- | than its predecessor. It contains an introduc- 
formation already given usque ad nauseam in|tion in 139 pages, which the reader will be 


the publications of the Record Commission ;| puzzled in many instances to understand, for | 


and, consequently, have insured the appearance | the obvious reason, that the editor has seldom 
of new and interesting matter. Of what use| understood himself or his subject. The plan 
was it to print hundreds of documents, proving |of it is curious; in the first place, we are 
that the superstitious weakness of Henry III.|favoured with very incorrect sketches of those 
fitted him for the cloister rather than the/events in each reign upon which the extracts 
throne; that of the three Edwards, the First|are supposed to bear, and these sketches are 
paid regular salaries to his judges, enforced |followed by wretched abridgements of the ex- 
their authority, had ancient Rolls transcribed | tracts themselves, illustrated by notes of the 
and more ancient books rebound; that the|most puerile description, and derived from the 
Second was perpetually embroiled with his sub- worst authorities. Mr. Devon has perpetually 
jects ; and that the third loved the pomp and jcommitted the mistake common to all persons 
parade of tournament, joust, and feast —the|who, taking up a subject of which they were 
splendid vanities of chivalry and war? All| previously ignorant, imagine that every thing 
this was transmitted to us by contemporary |that is a novelty to themselves, must be a dis- 
writers, and a few confirmations of their evi-|covery worth detailing to their readers. The 
dence would have sufficed. We know, from | abridgements are without dates, and, therefore, 
the same authorities, that folks in ancient! useless. In order to confirm our assertions, we 
times wore hose, and shirts, and gloves, andjshall select a few examples of Mr. Devon’s 
shoes; that they slept in beds, and lived in|commentary, and the authorities to which he 
houses, cots, or castles, and warmed them with | refers. 

fires, first of wood and then of coal; that! He informs us, that the first entry on the 
kings, and barons, and knights, ate fish, flesh,|roll of the 10th of Henry III., “ furnishes 
and fowl, drank Cyprus and Malvoisie, Malm-| evidence of the existence of a fair at St. Ives, at 
sey and Metheglin; and that yeomen and |this early period ;”’ and adds in a note, ‘ the 
“ squires of low degree” washed down their! prescriptive right to take tolls at this fair is 
frustrums of meat with tankards of ale. A few|now in course of litigation.” ‘To the editor 
entries, shewing the prices of apparel and vic- | this may be a curious fact, but had he consulted 
tuals, the positive necessaries or mere luxuries, Madox, whom he often quotes at second-hand, 
of existence, and the value of labour in suc-|he would have discovered something still more 
cessive reigns, would have enabled us to form curious ; viz. that the Abbot of Ramsey obtained 
as good an estimate of the commonplace of life a charter of this fair in the 4th of Jobn, twenty- 
in the days of the Plantagenets and Tudors, as ,seven years before, and frequent mention of 
We can now arrive at by wading through se-|it occurs ou the rolls of that reign: we men- 





tion this more out of pity to the litigants than 
to enlighten Mr. Devon. ‘* Upon the same 
roll,” he continued, “ the king is found reward 
ing the abbot and monks of Warden for their 
losses and services rendered near the town and 
castle of Bedford; which, probably, relates to 
the disturbance a few years previous, caused by 
Foulques de Breautée, who seized and im- 
prisoned the judge in this castle.” What 
losses these venerable churchmen rendered at 
the siege we leave Mr. Devon to explain; 
services they rendered none, as will appear on 
referring to the instrument which he quotes: 
this, however, is one only of innumerable in- 
stances of the editor’s skill in writing his 
mother tongue. We agree with him that it 
probably refers to the insurrection of Fulk de 
Breaute,—it certainly does-—-but what may 
the reader understand by ‘‘a few years pre- 
vious?” Five, six, or, perhaps, a dozen years 
would not be a very liberal interpretation. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Devon’s expression, the 
siege of Bedford took place scarcely two years 
before the date of the entry in question, and 
this proves taat he could not have referred to 
Matthew Paris, whom he quotes in his note, 
The printed close roll of the 8th of Henry ITI, 
would have set him right. 

Mr. Devon next observes, that the accession 
of Hubert de Burgh to the government, of 
Henry III., on the death of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, ‘* together with other incidents in his- 
tory, frequently referred to in the Pell Records, 
being matters of sufficient historical notoriety, 
are not noticed.”” What the * other incidents 
in history”” may mean we cannot guess; but 
it is quite clear, that however well known the 
history of Hubert de Burgh and the reign of 
Henry IIT. may be to the commonly well in- 
formed, Mr. Devon is grossly ignorant of it, or 
he would not have poured forth his interesting 
sympathy with-Hubert in a note containing 
some trumpery tales as to the cause of the jus- 
ticiary’s ruin, extracted from “ Lyon's History 
of Dover,” a work of about the same value in 
political history as the “ Adventures of Jack 
the Giant Killer.” Supposing it to have been 
necessary to give a note to the record of Hubert 
de Burgh’s salary as governor of Dover Castle 
—an entry which was certainly not worth 
printing—Mr. Devon would have found the 
real charges against him in Matthew Paris; a 
book which, although he has quoted more 
than once, we are now quite sure he never read. 
Our editor’s partiality for queer authorities is 
most amusing: he appears to have consulted 
his own library only, and to have purchased 
cheap books for it. He tells us, that Andrews 
styles de Burgh the gallant defender of Dover 
Castle :—of Andrews the historian we never 
heard: but, doubtless, Mr. Devon's quotation 
will bring him into note. In the last volume 
he published, his fondness for ‘* Baker’s Chro- 
nicle”’ induced him to oppose it to the testimony 
of state papers, and he has drawn largely upon 
it in the present one. ‘* Baker's Chronicle” 
always lay in the hall window of Sir Roger de 
Coverley, probably it always lies on the reading 
desk of Mr. Devon, and is to him, as it was to 
the worthy baronet, a decisive atithority on 
all matters of history. There is something 
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extremely interesting in this; we can readily 
imagine it to have been the favourite book of 
his childhood, and that he regards it as the 
work which first excited his juvenile ambition, 
and prompted him to embrace the studies which 
romise to procure him such an enviable and 
asting reputation. We have no objection to a 
man’s. preserving through life the rattle which 
excited his infantine ecstacies, but it is de- 
cidedly disagreeable when he takes every op- 
portunity of shaking it in our hearing. To 
proceed : 

Mr. Devon has discovered, from a roll of ac- 
counts rendered by the Jews, that the contri- 
butions extorted from that unfortunate race 
were chiefly paid by Jewesses. This is not 
true. Heiresses and widows were, of course, 
obliged to pay large sums, and in a particular 
year they may have paid more than tlie men ; 
but to admit Mr. Devon’s theory, would be to 
conclude that all the wealth of this people was 
in the hands of the women, which is opposed to 
reason and facts. He informs us, in a note 
upon this statement, that several of the Jews’ 
rolls and starrs have lately been discovered 
among the records of the Exchequer, by the 
clerks of a Mr. Cooper, who, as our readers 
may remember, was secretary to the defunct 
record commission. It is insinuated, also, that 
these documents are to be printed at public 
expense: if such be the intention, we cannot 
remonstrate too strongly against it; they are 
mere rubbish, and, if sorted and arranged, anti- 
quaries, who are curious about the ancient 
Jews, will, doubtless, consult them in MS. 

Before we quit the reign of Henry III., we 
may remark, that the roll of the expenses of 
repairing and rebuilding part of the palace of 
Westminster, in the 43d of this reign, did not 
deserve to be printed at length, since almost 
every item in it occurs also on the close and 
liberate rolls, which are in course of publication : 
for instance, the payment to William the 
Painter, for designing the picture of Jesse, on 
the mantel-piece of the chimney, which excited 
some frigid ecstacies in a few of our contem. 
poraries, was printed by Walpole, in an extract 
from a close roll, half a century ago. Jesse, 
the Wheel of Fortune, and the Dream of St. 
Edward, were favourite subjects with Henry ; 
and so contined was his taste in subjects for the 
pencil, that the united diligence of all the anti- 
qiaries in the kingdom could not make one 





important addition to the notices to be found 
in the first volume of the * Anecdotes of | 
Paintings.” 

The extracts from the rolls of Edward I.! 
and IT. are of very little importance: in com- | 


to call the ** Excerpta Historica” ‘* a most de- | 
lightful work, and ably edited.” That it is a| 
curious work, and carefully printed, every one | 


allow, and, at the same time, to lament that it 
was discontinued ; but to call it ‘ delightful,” 


have been formerly William de Tang? The 
sense may be restored by reading “ Andrew, 
formerly, or late, clerk to William de Tang, 
sacristan, notary public of the diocess of York.” 
Mr. Devon must acknowledge the correctness 
of our emendation. 

In his remarks upon the reign of Edward 
III. the editor calls the engagement at Ne- 
ville’s Cross, the battle of Durham, and quotes 
Bayley’s ‘‘ History of the Tower,”’ to prove 
that the victory of the English destined David 
Bruce to confinement in that citadel. We were 
not aware that this fact was at all doubtful 
until settled by Mr. Bayley. This absurdity 
is surpassed by the following passage :—‘* We 
have a payment to Walter Norman and his 
seventeen companions, for remaining in the 
king’s barge, as well by day as by night, upon 
the Thames, near the Savove, for the safe cus- 
tody of John, king of France. This precaution 
was, doubtless, necessary, though I believe that 
an intention to escape has never been charged 
against the illustrious captive by any historian, 
(t. e. Baker’s Chronicle); the king probably 
was less anxious to retain the French sovereign 
in his possession, than to guard against the loss 
of his ransom.” Perhaps Mr. Devon will in- 
form us in what other way Edward could 
* guard against the loss” of the French king’s 
ransom, than by retaining him in his possession 
until it was paid. These puerilities meet us at 
every step. d 

When Godwin emptied half the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” and almost all the “ Ar. 
cheologia,” into two huge quarto volumes, and 
quizzed the learned at the commencement of 
the 19th century, by calling his composition 
the ** Life of Chaucer,” he flattered himself he 
had raked together all the important documents 
relating to the life of the poet. One, at least, 
escaped him, and that one is the most curious 
entry in Mr. Devon’s publication. It shews 
that Chaucer was sent on a mission into Lom. 
bardy in the first year of Richard IT. (1377), 
four years after the date of his embassy to 
Genoa, during which he is supposed, as we 
believe, without the slightest foundation, to 
have visited Petrarch. This is a curious fact 
in the life of so eminent a man, but scarcely 
worth obtaining at the expense of printing a 
huge volume of trash. Mr. Devon has passed 
by this entry without indicating its value. We 
will not decide whether Thomas Chaucers, 
mentioned here as chief butler to Henry IV., 
was the son of the poet, and, consequently, the 
same Thomas who was speaker of the House of 
Commons. 





popularly ascribed to Barthold Schwartz; but 
it was in 1320, not in 1330, that he is said to 
have made the discovery. It is now certain 
that it was known in the East, and used in the 
construction of rockets and shells, a century 
before his time ;* and Roger Bacon, in 1270, 
had described its nature and use in the com- 
position of squibs and crackers, the playthings 
of children in his day. We learn from Bar. 
bour,t that Edward IIT. was provided with 
artillery in his expedition against the Scots in 
1327; and from Froissart, that cannon and 
** bombards” were used in the defence of Ques. 
noy, in Hainault, in 1342, four years before 
the battle of Cressy. ‘The Rolls of Parliament 
shew that it was obtained for the defence of the 
Castle of Jersey, in 1339.¢ It may, therefore, 
be reasonably concluded, that cannon were 
used in this country half a century, at least, 
before the reign of Richard II., notwithstand-. 
ing the opinions of Mr. Devon’s authorities, 
Messrs. ** Aspin, Salmon, and Tegg:” the 
latter of these gentlemen we believe to be the 
respectable bookseller in the Poultry, who is 
thus exalted to the dignity of a chronologer, 
because he happened to publish a little work 
compiled by somebody else, and which has a 
place, we suppose, among the cheap books in 
Mr. Devon’s library. 

Following the editor to the reign of Henry 
IV., we find that he imagines the battle of 
Homildown to have happened after the battle 
of Shrewsbury, thus making Hotspur fight a 
battle after his decease ; and having committed 
this notable blunder, he proceeds to shew that 
Shakespeare was wrong in making Sir Walter 
Blount the messenger who brought tlie news 
of this victory to Henry, when, in reality, 
Nicholas Merbury was the fortunate person, 
and sums up his learned: note by observing, 
with comic gravity, that ‘‘ many errors as to 
time, circumstance, and place, and attributing 
actions to wrong persons by Shakespeare, might 
be corrected by the Issue Rolls.’ How un- 
fortunate that the poet did not consult these 
rolls when writing his plays! pity the poor 
fellow could not foresee that, in the nineteenth 
century, a Devon was to arise and tell the 
world that Shakespeare knew nothing of his_ 
tory! and then, ye commentators, Theobald 
Warburton, Malone, Johnson, Stevens, why’ 
did you not tack extracts from these records to 
your notes? ‘To be serious, it is clear poor 
Mr. Devon has hitherto supposed Shakespeare’s 
historical plays to be accurate versified chro- 
nicles, and now crows over the discovery of his 


‘mistake, accomplished by the aid of the Pell 


At page 55 of the Introduction, we are told; Records, without a suspicion that he, and not 
menting upon them, Mr. Devon takes occasion | that Richard II. purchased “a Bible written | immortal Will, is a ninny. 


in the Gallic language.” 


Mr. Devon might as | 


Upon the roll of the 29th, Henry VI., are 


well have said French, but it is really laughable! seen enti 0s relative to the reception, in Eng- 
to find him translating it by ‘* Gaelic” in the| land, of William, eighth earl of Douglas, on 
who knows any thing of it will be ready to | extract itself, p. 213. These are slight in-| “s we purposely leave out particular mention of its 


consistencies. 
and cannon in the first of Richard II. elicit 


is a piece of affectation on the part of Mr.! from the editor the following remarks :—‘‘ The | 


Devon, who has shewn, in several instances, | 


making of gunpowder, or rather its use and 


that he did not understand those parts of it application in England to warlike purposes, | 


which he quotes. 
roll, concerning the affairs of Scotland, was! 
deposited in the Treasury. The editor thus 
translates the record of its delivery. 

** Memorandum, — That on this present | 


Tuesday, next after the Octaves of the Holy | 
Trinity; to wit, on the 7th day of June, An-| 1346; yet Aspin, Salmon, Tegg, 
drew, formerly William de Tang, clerk sacrist | chronologists, state 1418 as the earliest use of 


that here noticed :”” and in a note he continues 
—‘ Thengh gunpowder is stated to have been 
invented by Schwartz, a German monk, at 
Cologne, in 1330, and great guns to -have been 
used by Edward LIT., at the battle of Cressy, in 


in the diocess of York, a public notary, by | them in England, which is above thirty years 


authority of the apostolic see, delivered into the 
Treasury,” &c. 


This is clearly nonsense: how could Andrew | 


subsequent to the date of the Issue Roll, 
1 Richard II.” 
It is true the invention of gunpowder is 





In the 34th of Edward I., a) has generally been assigned to a later date than , 








Some payments for gunpowder | more early use among the Chinese. 


+t The poet, speaking of the Scots, says, 
es Fwa noweltyis that day thai saw, 
That forouth in Scotland had bene nane; 
Tymmeris for helmys war the tane, 
That thaim thoucht thane off gret bewté, 
And alsua wondyr for to se. 
The totyr, crakys war of wer, 
That thai befor herd neuir er, 
Off thir twa thingis thai had ferly.” 
The Bruce, v. 173. Edin. 1820. 
Tymmeris were crests for helmets, Dr. Jamieson ob- 
serves, «« this is the simple account that the good arch- 
deacon gives of artillery; and, certainly, at their intro- 
duction, it was extremely natural thus to design them 


and: other | from the noise they made.” Crakys were certainly guns; 


the word is used by English writers of a Jater date. 

+ There are two entries on these Rolls, which are sup- 
posed to relate to gunpowder, v. fi. pp. 1096, 115. The 
word used is ‘* pomadre,” which some antiquaries have 
decided to mean cider. In the first one, from its being 
joined with iron and steel, we are tempted to follow the 
translation of Cotton. 
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his return from Rome, upon which Mr. Devon [next person is Mr. Tully: we do not believe 
has the following note, Introd. p. 132. | that a Roman ecclesiastic ever bore the name 
“ This Earl Douglas was a most sanguinary | of the Roman orator; and it is certain that, 
monster. On his arrival from Rome, he passed | although there are deans to cathedral and col- 
through England with a safe conduct. James, | legiate churches, there are no such functionaries 
king of Scotland, received him with cautious|in relation to their eminences, the cardinals. 
kindness, invited him to his palace, and stabbed | The reader may be puzzled to discover whether 
him with his dagger. Sir Patrick Gray (whose | Brother Gentilus was nicknamed St. Martin in 
nephew he had most barbarously murdered) | the Mountains, or whether he acted only as 
clove his skull with a battle-axe, and armed | deputy to that respectable saint; nor is the 
men rushed in and covered him with wounds.” | obscurity of the entry cleared away by calling 
Commend us to the cautious kindness of the|him priest to the cardinal. After Brother 
man who invites another to his house, and} Gentilus, we have Master Luke of St. Mary, 
stabs him: where did the editor learn that | another dean to the cardinal, which appellation 
such a proceeding is in any way allied to|must be another mistake. Thus, although 
kindness? He is wrong, moreover, in sup- this entry was intended to be a record of pay- 
posing that this peculiar sort of hospitality | ments made to “ divers cardinals,’”*—-and from 
was shewn to the earl immediately upon his|the “to wit” we might reasonably conclude 
arrival in Scotland. Two years elapsed be- | the Scribe intended to put down their names— 
tween his return and murder. As to _his| it seems from Mr. Devon’s translation, that the 
having been “a most sanguinary monster,” | money was all paid to deputies of one person, 
we know of no deeds that entitle him to such} who must have been well known, since he is 
an epithet. His execution of Herries of Ter-| mentioned only as “ the Cardinal.” How can 
regles was in every way justifiable; the laird | you explain this, learned editor? We answer 
was taken with the ‘‘ red hand,” in the com-| for him: the original record must have run as 
mission of a gross outrage within the earl’s| follows: —Paid, “ Magistro Gillino de Per- 
jurisdiction as Lieutenant of the Marches, and | gamo, T.T. Sancti Nicholai, in Carcere Tul- 
suffered accordingly. The banishment of the liano, diacono cardinali ;* i. e. to Master Gil- 
tutor of Bombie, Gray’s nephew, was not | linus de Gergamo, Titular of St. Nicholas, in 
without colour of law; the man had murdered | Carcere Tulliano, cardinal deacon. ‘“ Fratri 
Douglas’s servant. But, what epithet is too; Gentilo, T.T. Sancti Martini, in Monte, pres- 
bad for James and Crichton, and their accom. | bitero cardinali;’’ to Brother Gentilus, Titular 
plices, nobles of the land, who invited Douglas | of St. Martin, in Monte [Cavallo], cardinal 
to Stirling, under a safe conduct, guaranteed | priest. ‘‘ Magistro Luce de Flysco, T.T. 
by the most solemn oaths, with the intention | Sancte Marie, in Via Lata, diacono cardinali ;” 
of assassinating him? Of this part of the|to Master Luke de Flysco, Titular of Saint 
story, Mr. Devon, of course, knew nothing ;| Mary, in Via Lata, cardinal deacon. 
he saw somewhere that the earl was a bloody} By this new reading, we find the ‘ divers 
fellow; the name pleased him, and he copied | cardinals’? enjoying their proper titles, and we 
it, without caring to inquire further. Indeed, | perceive, also, that Mr. Devon has ingeniously 
from the ferocity with which he describes the| split three lofty ecclesiastics into four very 
murder, we suspect that Mr. Devon himself is | strange characters ; viz. a man in prison, two 
rather sanguinary in his imagination: we see|deans,—such deans as never were—and a 
him with his editorial battle-axe ready to treat| priest. By what clever process the editor 
Shakespeare with ‘* cautious kindness,”’ for | achieved this partition of persons, some may 
having omitted to versify the Pell Records. be at a loss to conceive. Perhaps he was asleep 
Having now given the reader some idea of} when he translated the passage; but such a 
Mr. Devon’s Introduction —and, be it noted, | supposition implies that he must have been in 
that we have not culled a tithe of the blunders |a state of somnolency when he transcribed it : 
in it—we shall conclude with a specimen of his | how, otherwise, is the strange punctuation to 
powers of translation, selected at random from|be accounted for? The more rational in- 
among many of the same description; in fact, | ference, we are sorry to say it, is, that Mr. 
every instrument in the book is more or less at | Devon’s ignorance occasioned this ludicrous 
variance with the sense of the Latin original. | blunder. He clearly knew nothing of the 
“ 15th October. Paid to William de Aston, | cardinals and their titles, which is surprising 
clerk to the Bishop of Coventry and Lichtield, | in one who, from his situation in a record office, 
so much as the same William had paid for the | must have often met with documents in which 
king at the court of Rome, to divers cardinals | the various styles of the papal legatees and 
in the said court, for fees which the king owed, | envoys in this country in former times are set 
and for the king’s other necessary payments ;| forth. That he is all but ignorant of the Latin 
to wit, to Master Gillinus de Pergamo, of St. | language is still more apparent; for, although 
Nicholas, in prison; to Tully, dean to the| we shall not quarrel with him because he never 
cardinal, for his fee for the whole thirty-first | read of the celebrated ‘* Carcer Tullianum,”’ of 
year of King Edward, fifty marks ; to brother] which Sallust’s striking description is familiar 
Gentilus, by the title of St. Martin in the| to the merest booby who ever had the good for- 
Mountains, priest to the cardinal, twenty-five | tune to be birched through the Latin course of 
marks; to Master Luke de Flysco, of Saint|a cockney academy,—no one to whom the ru- 
Mary in Via Lata, dean to the cardinal, for the} diments of the language were known would 
said whole year, fifty marks.” P, 115. have rendered “ Tullianum ” by “ Tully” — 
Passing over the first part of this extract, | what shall we say of his mistaking Diaconus, a 
which is sufficiently confused, it must be ob-| Deacon, for Decanus, a Dean; and trans- 
vious to any one who examines it with atten-| lating “ Monte” by ‘¢ in the mountains ?” 
tion, that the first person mentioned as paid,|A man may be a dull and respectable inter- 
Master Gillinus, is not a cardinal, but a man, | preter of records, although he never heard of 
who, according to Mr. Devon’s punctuation, | Servius Tullius, the prison that he built, in 
was in prison, and that the sum paid to him is| which the accomplices of Cataline certainly 
not specified ; there must be some error, there-| were, and St. Peter and St. Paul are said to 
fore, in the description of him, and, as regards | have been, confined. Ary, even though he be- 
the payment, an omission, either on the part of | lieve that St. Paul's was built by the Apostle, 
the ancient scribe or the modern editor. The| and that Gog and Magog lived and died in 








- ee ne ane oe eens erm 
Guildhall; but that an editor employed by her 
| majesty’s government to publish for the benefit 
}of the country, should have supposed that 
| Diaconus signified a Dean, — to say nothing of 
| his admirable confusion of dative and genitive 
|cases—might be treated as incredible, were it 
/not proved by the testimony of his own work, 
Verily, this is the age of humbug ! 

| There is, however, one point in Mr. Devon, 
| indicative either of amiable simplicity or ex- 
|cessive indolence — his apparent ignorance of 
the noble art of book-making. If indolence be 
ithe dominant power in his composition, we 
| suppose we are indebted to that misfortune for 
an escape from the miseries which some of his 
brother record editors, more industrious and 
worldly-wise as to the payment per sheet, 
would have inflicted upon us, by taking the 
passage above quoted as a peg whereon to hang, 
a history of the sacred college — perhaps the 
biographies of all its members, from the seventh 
century to the present time —a list of the car- 
dinal churches in Rome; and certainly an 
essay, replete with wonderful discoveries, or 
crude conjectures upon deacons, rural deans, 
and parish priests; ending in a digression upon 
first-fruits, tithes, great and small, malt and 
hops, Cheshire cheese, and sucking pigs. The 
whole plentifully seasoned with reflections upon 
the growth of the constitution, and the artiul 
policy of the court of Rome. Happily, one or 
the other of the causes we have mentioned has 
spared us such an infliction from Mr. Devon; 
we take the liberty, however, to hint to him, 
that, with a little more exertion, he promises 
to shine —that Littleton and Ainsworth, to- 
gether with Ruddiman’s Rudiments, or the 
Eton Grammar, are cheap books; and that 
Spelman and Ducange are to be found, when 
he shall be able to read them, in the literary 
workshop of London, the British Museum ; 
but, let him use them for his own improve- 
ment, for he may be assured that the generality 
of readers are not so ignorant as he takes them 
to be. 

It only remains for us toask, Will the Trea- 
sury permit any more of this nonsense to 
appear ? 

Southey’s Works. Vol. If. London, 1837. 

Longman and Co. 
THE second volume contains “ The Triumph 
of Woman,” written in 1795, and dedicated to 
Mary Wollstonecraft. This is now curious in 
more respects than one ; but our readers will, 
pevhaps, be more interested with the reappear- 
ance of * Wat Tyler,” a drama of the same 
period, with a preface by its author. We 
copy it. 

“* Twenty years ago,” says the Poet Lau- 
reate, “ upon the surreptitious publication of 
this notable drama, and the use which was 
made of it, I said, what it then became 
me to say, in a letter to one of those gen- 
tlemen who thought proper-to revile me, not 
for having entertained democratical opinions, 
but for having outgrown them, and learnt to 
appreciate and to defend the institutions of my 
country. Had I written lewdly in my youth, 
like Beza, like Beza I would ask pardon of 
God and man; and no considerations should 
induce me to reprint what I could never think 
of without sorrow and shame. Had I, at any 
time, like St. Augustine, taught doctrines 
which I afterwards perceived to be erroneous— 
and if, as in his case, my position in society, 
and the estimation in which I was held, gave 
weight to what I had advanced, and made 
those errors dangerous to others,—like St. 
| Augustine, I would publish my retractations, 
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and endeavour to counteract the evil which Cupid has strung from you, O tresses fine, |of Orleans.’ The motto to this was from the 
5) The bow that in my breast impell’d his dart ; epilogue to Spenser’s Shepherds’ Calendar :— 


though erringly, with no evil intention, I had 
caused. Wherefore, then, it may be asked, 
have I included Wat Tyler in this authentic 
collection of my poetical works? For these 
reasons, —that it may not be supposed I think 
it any reproach to have written it, or that [ am 
more ashamed of having been a republican, 
than of having been a boy. ‘ Quicunque ista 
lecturi sunt, non me imitentur errantem, sed 
in melius proficientem. Inveniet enim fortasse, 
1 scribendo profecerim, quisquis opus- 
cula mea, ordine quo scripta sunt, legerit.’ I 
have endeavoured to correct in my other juve- 
nile pieces such faults as were corrigible. But 
Wat Tyler appears just as it was written, in 
the course of three mornings, in 1794; the 
stolen copy, which was committed to the press 
twenty-three years afterwards, not having un- 
#dergone the slightest correction of any kind.” 
This is worthy of Southey; nor is Wat 
Tyler unworthy of his earlier years. Well 
were it for mankind that political errors were 
confined to the warm and ebullient feelings of 
youth. It is acquired wisdom and enlarged 
views which enable us to weigh certain con- 
ditions and restraints against the love of perfect 
liberty. What schoolboy would not be a re- 
publican® (equality) if, perhaps, he could not 
be a master! No fellow of seven years old 
ever admired fagging,—the universal Jeau 
idéal is to fag others. Southey’s adversaries 
must have been hard put to it, when they 
brought forward Wat Tyler, of 1794, as a 
proof of bad principle or tergiversation. It 
contains many just and noble sentiments. 
Poems concerning the slave trade follow, 
and do yet more credit to pure youthful emo- 
tions: Botany Bay eclogues, sonnets, nee | 
dramas, amatory poems, lyrics, and other mis- | 
cellanies of various dates, fill up this volume. | 
All of them exhibit the workings of true ge. | 
nius ; nor does one of them reflect a stain upon | 
the heart of the writer. On the contrary, the | 
prevailing features do him the highest honour. 
We will, however, only quote one or two 
examples of different character and on other | 
grounds. ‘The elegy is (probably) a forgotten 
sample of the sportive amatory. 


** The Poet expatiates on the Beauty of Delia’s Hair. 
The comb between whose ivory teeth she strains 
The straitening curls of = so beamy bright, 
Not spotless merely from the touch remains, 
But issues forth more pure, more milky white. 
The rose-pomatum that the friseur spreads 
Sometimes with honour’d fingers for my fair, 
No added perfume on her tresses sheds, 
But borrows sweetness from her sweeter hair. 
EE Retin who, in Delia’s hair, 
th licensed fingers uncontrol’d may rove! 
And happy in his death the dancing bear, 
Who died to make pomatum for iny love. 
Oh! could I hope that e’er my favoured lays 
Might curl those lovely locks with conscious pride, 
Nor Hammond, nor the Mantuan Shepherd's praise, 
I'd envy then, nor wish reward beside. 














From you, sweet locks ! he wove the subtle line 

Wherewith the urchin angled for my heart. 
Fine are my Delia’s tresses as the threads 

‘That from the silk-worm, self-interr’d, proceed ; 
Fine as the gleamy gossamer that spreads 

Its filmy web-work o’er the tangled mead. 
Yet with these tresses, Cupid’s power elate, 

My captive heart has handcuff’d in a chain, 
Strong as the cables of some huge first-rate, 

That bears Britannia’s thunders o’er the main. 
The sylphs that around her radiant locks repair, 

In flowing lustre bathe their brightening wings; 
And elfin minstrels, with assiduous care, 

The ringlets rob for fairy fiddle-strings.” 


Of Dactylics and Sapphics the following will | 


! 


revive curious memories, both for themselves |interesting extract—the finale of a s 
and their famous parodies in the Anti-Ja-' and glorious scene :— 
cobin : — 


«* The Soldier's Wife. 
Weary way-wanderer, languid and sick at heart, 
‘Travelling painfully over the rugged road, 
Wild-visaged Wanderer ! God help thee wretched one! 
Sorely thy little one drags by thee bare-footed, 
Cold is the baby that hangs at thy bending back, 
Meagre and livid, and screaming for misery. 
* Woe-begone mother, half anger, half agony, 
As over thy shoulder thou lookest to hush the babe, 
Bleakly the blinding snow beats in thy hagged face. 
Ne’er will thy husband return from the war again, 
Cold is 8 heart and as frozen as Charity ! 
Cold are thy children.—Now God be thy comforter !” 
** The Widow, 
Cold was the night wind, drifting fast the snow fell, 
Wide were the downs and shelterless and naked, 
When a poor Wanderer struggled on her journey, 
Weary and way-sore. 
Drear were the downs, more dreary her reflections ; 
Cold was the night-wind, colder was her bosom : 
She had no home, the world was all before her, 
She had no shelter. 
Fast o’er the heath a chariot rattled by her, 
‘Pity me!’ feebly cried the lonely wanderer ; 
* Pity me, strangers! lest with cold and hunger 
Here I should perish. 
* Once I had friends,—though now by all forsaken! 
Once I had parents,—they are now in heaven! 
I had a home once—! had once a husband — 
Pity me, strangers ! 
‘I had a home once—1 had once a husband— 
I am a widow, poor and broken-hearted !’ 
Loud blew the wind, unheard was her complaining, 
On drove the chariot. 
Then on the snow she laid her down to rest her; 
She heard a horseman,—*‘ Pity me!’ she groaned out; 
Loud was the wind, unheard was her complaining, 
On went the horseman. 
Worn out with anguish, toil, and cold, and hunger, 
Down sunk the Wanderer, sleep had seized her senses ; 
There did the traveller find her in the morning ; 
God had released her.” 


Though it may seem strange for an Appen- 
dix, we subjoin a part of the Preface to the 
volume, as a matter of literary interest. 

“ The earliest pieces in these juvenile and 
minor poems were written before the writer 
had left school ; between the date of these and 
of the latest there is an interval of six and 
forty years : as much difference, therefore, may 
be perceived in them, as in the different stages 
of life from boyhood to old age. Some of the 
earliest appeared in a little volume published at 
Bath in the autumn of 1794, with this title: — 
‘Poems, containing the Retrospect, &c. by 
Robert Lovell and Robert Southey, 1795 ;’ 








* Look at the commonest effect of classical education. 
Well does Southey, in a poem of 1798, make the Muse of 
History thus address him, when he courts retirement and 
the dolce fur niente. 
r «Oh, shame! shame! 
Was it for this | waken'’d thy young mind ? 
Was it for this I made thy swelling heart 
‘Throb at the deeds of Greece, and thy boy’s eye 
So kindle when that glorious Spartan died ? 
Boy! boy! deceive me not !...-What if the tale 
Of murder’d millions strike a chilling pang ; 
What if Tiberius in his island stews, 
= Philip at = beads, alike ——_ 
trong anger and contempt; t thou not risen 
With nobler feelings, —with a deeper love 
Yes ; if righteously thy soul 
Loathes the black history of human crimes 
And human misery, let that spirit fill 
‘Thy song, and it shall teach thee, boy! to raise 
such as Cato might have deign’d to hear, 


jand with this motto— 
| Minuentur atre 

Carmine cure.—Horace. 
At the end of that volume, Joan of Arc was 
announced as to be published by subscription. 
Others were published at Bristol, 1797, in a 


| 


_| single volume, with this motto from Akenside :— 


* Goddess of the Lyre,— 
with thee comes 
Majestic Truth; and where Truth deigns to come 
Her sister Liberty will not be far.’ 
A second volume followed at Bristol in 1799, 
after the second edition of Joan of Arc, and 
commencing with the ‘ Vision of the Maid 





As Sidney in his hall of bliss may love.” 


Hy This stanza was written by S. T. Coleridge, s 


+* The better, please; the worse, displease : I ask no more,’” 





The Life of Wallenstein, Duke of Friedland, 
By Lieut.-Colonel J. Mitchell, H.P. &vo, 
pp. 368. London, 1837. Fraser. 

Nor only general history, but the drama and 

the episode collection-books, have made us s0 

well acquainted with Wallenstein and his times, 
that we shall merely notice this separate bio. 
graphy as a well-chosen contribution to war, 
politics, and literature; and afford our readers 

a complete idea of its tone and manner by one 

trange 


** And how was Wallenstein occupied while 
the dark web of treason was weaving around 
him? Embodying rebel armies, strengthening 
himself by foreign alliances, building strong. 
holds, or corrupting the soldiers placed under 
his command? The reverse was the case: he 
was zealously engaged in quartering the troops 
for the winter, and in carrying on, with the 
full knowledge of the emperor, the Saxon ne- 
gotiation. He was, to the last, in friendly 
correspondence with Piccolomini and with Fer. 
dinand himself; and, on the 13th of February, 
the very day on which Gallasso issnes his secret 
‘ bollettino’ from Pilsen, the emperor writes 
to Wallenstein, whom he had outlawed twenty 
days before, ‘ confiding the kingdom of Bo. 
hemia to his approved care and _ protection, 
should the Swedes,’ who had assembled in force 
near Ratisbon, ‘ advance against the frontier.’ 
To what extent Wallenstein was apprised of 
the measures taken against him, is not very 
certain; but he no sooner heard that an un. 
favourable construction had been put upon the 
meeting at Pilsen, than he again called the 
officers together, and signed, along with them, 
a joint declaration, expressive of their ‘ entire 
devotion to the emperor, and of their resolution 
to shed every drop of their blood in his service.’ 
This was on the 20th of February. But, as 
jevery hour now brought proof that hostile 
proceedings were already in progress, he dis- 
patched Colonel Mohrwald to Vienna on the 
2ist, and General Brenner on the 224, to as- 
sure the emperor of his perfect readiness to 
resign the command, and to appear at any time 
and place, to answer whatever charges might 
be preferred against him. Both messengers 
were arrested on the road, the one by Picco. 
lomini, the other by Diodati; the latter de- 
claring, in his official report of the circumstance, 
that the message to the emperor was only a 
trick devised by Wallenstein to save ‘i suoi 
ducati.’ Tt was not till after the emperor's 
proclamation, which denounced him as an out- 
law, had been publicly posted up at Prague, 
that Wallenstein learned, or believed, the full 
extent of his danger. Hearing, at the same 
time, that some of the troops had already re- 
jfused to obey his orders, and that Piccolomini 
jand Diodati were marching towards Pilsen, 
where no preparations had been made for re- 
sistance; he determined to fly to Eger, and to 
throw himself into the arms of the allies. 
Before his departure he sent Prince Francis 
Albert to the Duke of Weimar, then at Ratis- 
bon, to solicit assistance. As the fugitive ge- 
neral had nothing left, which he could carry 
over to the allies, but his name and fame, the 
aid requested implied little more than protec- 
tion for his outlawed life. And even this was 
at first denied; sufficient proof that no under- 
standing existed between him and the allied 
commanders. ‘ If Wallenstein still lives,” says 
Oxenstiern, in a letter to the Duke of Weimar, 
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¢ throw no obstacles in the way of his plans: if 
he is dead, there will be confusion in the im- 
perial army, of which it might be well to take 
advantage.’ When Francis Albert arrived at 
Ratisbon, the Duke of Weimar positively de- 
clined to move on the mere word of the Duke 
of Friedland. ‘ Who believes not in God,” said 
Bernhard, ‘ will not be believed by man ;’ and 
it was only after the news of Wallenstein’s ac- 
tual departure from Pilsen had been received, 
that he set out at the head of his army for Eger. 
But the blow had been already struck, and the 
Swedes ‘ came but to augment the slaughter.’ 
Wallenstein left Pilsen on the morning of the 
22d of February, 1634, accompanied by Counts 
Illo, Terzky, Kinsky, Colonel Butler, and 
Rittmeister Neumann. As he suffered greatly 
from gout, he travelled in a sedan chair carried 
between two horses: and the man who was to 
have marched rebellious armies to the gates of 
Vienna was only escorted by seven companies 
of infantry, and 200 dragoons. The horsemen 
were under the orders of Colonel Butler, an 
Irish Catholic officer, to whose regiment they 
belonged ; and who sent his chaplain* to tell 
Piccolomini that he, Butler, would remain 
faithful to his allegiance, and use every effort 
to thwart the designs of the rebels. Galass, 
and the Marquis de Grana, had, as they inform 
the emperor, received similar assurances ; and 
the Marquis says of Butler, that ‘ he is a 
cavalier on whom his majesty may place the 
most perfect reliance.’ Of Colonel Gordon, the 
commandant of Eger, the Marquis is not so 
certain, and fears that ‘ this officer's Calvin- 
istical spirit will make a rebel of him.’ 
Italian, unfortunately, paid that spirit too high 
a compliment by this suspicion. Wallenstein 
and his escort halted the first night at Miess, 
and arrived on the following evening at Eger, 
the last Bohemian fortress on the road leading 
into the Palatinate. Colonel Gordon, a Scot- 
tish Presbyterian, held the post with the regi- 
ment of Terzka, of which he was lieutenant- 
colonel, of which another Scotchman, of the 
name of Leslie, was major. Neither of these 
officers had yet heard of the emperor's procla- 
mation, and Major Leslie was sent out to meet 
Wallenstein, and to conduct him into the 
fortress. The fugitive general took up his 
quarters at the mayor’s house, in the market- 
place ; and, thinking himself in perfect safety, 
communicated to our'three unworthy country- 
men the cause of his being obliged to fly and 
seek safety with the allies: he left it to them 
to accompany him or not, as they might think 
proper. Gordon and Leslie agreed at first to 
follow him; but at a conference which they 
held during the night with Butler, the latter 
shewed them the emperor’s proclamation, and 
the order which he had received from Piccolo- 
mini: on which they, unfortunately, came to a 
very different resolution. What was the exact 
order produced by Butler, is not known ; but, 
from a passage in one of the Marquis de Grana’s 
letters, its purpose may be easily conjectured. 
That worthy Italian, in recommending Colonel 
Teufel to the emperor for a vacant regiment, 
says, that he was one of the first who offered 
to ‘murder the tyrant,” (di ammazzare il ti- 
ranno ;) and Ferdinand, ‘ delighted’ with the 


* “ This was Carve, the authorof the Itinerary, thesame 
who, after Butler’s death, was chaplain to Devereux ; for 
all these men had chaplains. Carve was among the num- 
ber of those who had shared in the bounty of the muni- 
ficent Duke of Friedland; and, in a list of donations 
still preserved, is the following entry: * To Thomas 
Carve, Hyberno, 5 florins on a pevition for alms,’ It is 
hoped that the comparative smallness of the sum,—for in 
the same list very large sums are specified as bestowed 


upon other persons—facilitated, to the worthy chaplain, | 
of 


the task of i i 
aaa of granting absolution to the murderers 


The| 


colonel’s ¢ honour and bravery,’ promises to 
grant the request. Butler, we may, therefore, 
conclude, had direct instructions to kill his 
general, and had, no doubt, authority also to 
promise ample rewards to those who should 
aid in the deed. He found, unfortunately, 
too many willing accomplices; and it is 
painful for a British writer to add, that they 
belonged mostly to his own country, the fair 
fame of which is deeply stained by the infamy 
of their crime. Gordon, Leslie, and Butler, 
having pledged themselves to the murder by an 
oath, which they swore over their drawn 
swords, Butler brought seven other officers 
j}into the conspiracy: these were, Geraldine, 
| Devereux, Brown, Macdonald, Birch, Pesta- 
|luzi, and Lerda; the first five were Irishmen 
| belonging to his own dragoons, and the last 
two Spaniards, captains in Terzka’s regiment. 
The execution was fixed for the following even- 
jing; and, as Illo, Terzka, Kinsky, and Neu- 
mann, were to sup with Gordon in the citadel, 
it was resolved to commence with them, as it 
| was well known that Wallenstein never joined 
such convivial parties. No sooner had the 
| guests entered the castle on the fatal evening, 
| than the gates were closed, and guards posted 
| so as to prevent all egress. Captain Geraldine 
| was stationed, with twelve dragoons, in an 
japartment that opened into the supper-hall, 
while Captain Devereux, with six more, stood 
| in the apartment exactly opposite. ‘Io prevent 
noise the soldiers were without fire-arms, and 
| were ordered to use their swords only. Nota 
shadow of apprehension seemed to cloud the 
party : the wine circulated briskly, as was wont 
in that bold, jovial, and boisterous time, and 
the guests were in high spirits at the thought 
of being beyond the reach of their enemies. 
The easy frankness of the conspirators dis- 
armed suspicion; but the idea of men supping 
tranquilly with their intended victims, offers a 
fearful proof of the callousness of which the 
human heart is capable. No sooner had the 
dessert been placed on the table, and the ser- 
vants dismissed, than the signal was given. 
Geraldine instantly burst in at, one door, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Viva la casa d’ Austria !’ while De. 
vereux entered at the other, asking, * Who are 
good Imperialists?’ Butler, Gordon, and 
Leslie, sprang from their seats, drew their 
swords, and called ont, * Vivat Ferdinandus !’ 
on which the dragoons rushed, at once, upon 
the designed victims, as bloodhounds rush upon 
their prey. Kinsky was the first who fell; 
| Illo was stabbed through the back in attempt- 
ing to reach his sword, which hung suspended 
against the wall; Terzka alone contrived to 
|get his sword, and, throwing himself into a 
corner, resisted with the fierceness of a lion at 
bay. He reproached Gordon and Butler with 
| their baseness, challenged them to single com- 
bat, killed two dragoons outright, disarmed 
Devereux, and mortally wounded Captain 
Lerda, before he sank beneath the blows of the 
assassin band. Neumann had fallen, wounded, 
under the table, and in the confusion escaped 
out of the hall; but, not knowing the counter- 
sign, was cut down by the castle guard. The 
first act of the tragedy thus concluded, the 
principal conspirators proceeded to hold another 
council. Long habits of submission and obe- 
dience,—the fame, greatness, and power of 
their victorious chieftain,—and the deference 
with which his subordinates had invariably 
looked up to Wallenstein, as to a being of 
, almost superior nature, awed for a moment 
even murderers, whose hands were yet drip- 











2, Ping with the blood of noble and innocent men. 


; Their council was of short duration. Gordon 


| 





SS SL 
raised a feeble voice in the cause of humanity ; 
and, though he hinted that those might rejoice 
in the murder who would yet punish the mur. 
derers, his scruples were overruled by Butler, 
who better knew the parties he had to deal 
with. It was not very clear, indeed, that the 
duke could be arrested: but it was evident that 
he would not prove an acceptable captive at 
Vienna. As a fugitive outlaw, he was no 
longer dangerous to the house of Austria; but 
his escape might be dangerous to those who 
should connive at it, and would certainly bring 
them no reward : his death was the most agree- 
able service that could be rendered to the em- 
peror ; and avarice, therefore, sealed his decom. 
Two shots having been fired at one of Terzka’s 
servants, who had escaped from the citadel, 
Leslie made the soldiers of the main-guard 
renew their oath of fidelity to the house of 
Austria, admitted a hundred more dragoons 
into town, and caused them to patrole the 
streets, and maintain the most perfect stillness. 
Towards midnight, Butler, followed by Deve. 
reux and six dragoons, proceeded to Wallen. 
stein’s quarters ; and, as it was not unusual for 
officers of rank to call upon the general at late 
hours, the guard allowed them to enter. Deve- 
reux, with his party, ascended the stairs, while 
Butler remained below to wait the result. It 
is said that Wallenstein had, only a few mi- 
nutes before, dismissed for the night an Ita- 
lian astrologer, of the name of Senni, who was 
then attached to his household, and who de- 
clared that the stars still boded impending 
danger, which Wallenstein himself either could 
not or would not see. He had just retired to 
bed ; and the servant who had undressed him 
was descending the stair, when he met Deve- 
reux and his party, and desired them to make 
less noise, ‘as the duke was going to sleep.” 
* But this is a time for noise,’ shouted Devereux, 
as he pressed on. Finding the door of the bed- 
chamber locked, he burst it open with his foot, 
and entered, followed by the soldiers. Wal. 
lenstein was standing at the window ; startled 
by the screams of the ladies, Terzka and Kinsky, 
who lodged in the house opposite, and who had 
just learned the murder of their husbands, he 
hat opened the casement, and was asking the 
sentinel what was the matter, at the moment 
Devereux broke into the room. The sight of 
his long-honoured and long-obeyed commander 
arrested not the hand of this bold and ruthless 
assassin. ‘Thou must die,’ he exclaimed ; and 
Wallenstein, true to his pride of character, dis- 
dained to parley, even for life, with a slave and 
astabber. Dignified to the last, he threw open 
his arms to the blow, and sank, without aword 
or groan, beneath the first thrust of the traitor’s 
halberd, the blade of which went right through 
his breast. Thus fell a man who, as Gualdo 
says, ‘ was one of the greatest commanders, 
most generous princes, and most enlightened 
ministers of his own, or of anypreceding time :* 
and thus ended the work, for the successful 
termination of which the emperor had caused 
prayers to be offered up in all the churches of 
the capital. The body was immediately rolled 
in a carpet, and carried to the citadel, where it 
was deposited along with the others. They 
were all, next morning, placed in hastily con- 
structed shells, and conveyed to the castle of 
Miess. Piccolomini ordered, indeed, that they 
should be sent to Prague, for the purpose of 
* being exposed,’ as he tells his worthy col- 
league, Grana, ‘in the most disgraceful si. 
tuations.” But even Ferdinand retained suf- 
ficient sense®f decency to prevent such an un- 
worthy proceeding: he directed that the body 
of Friedland should be given up to his friends, 
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and that the others should all, with the exception | those by B. D’Israeli on the three children of 
of Neumann, be interred in consecrated ground. | Lord Lyndhurst, are touching by their refer- 
The last was, on account of his ‘ slanderous ence toa dead sister; and W. B., the anony- 
tongue,’ to be buried beneath the gibbet. Wal-| mous celebrator of the three wee laddie scions 
lenstein’s remains were deposited in the vault |of the house of Buccleuch, is happy in his 





of a Carthusian convent, which he had himself 
built, near Gitchen. When, in 1639, the Swedes | 
penetrated into that part of the country, the 

celebrated General Banner caused the coffin to 

be opened, and took out the skull and right) 
arm, which he sent to Stockholm. No sooner 
was the death-blow struck than Butler sent 

an account of it to Gallass, and, with hands 

stained in Terzka’s blood, already begged for, 
Terzka’s regiment. Major Leslie carried the | 
report to Vienna. The emperor, though 

unable to find the right word for the pro- 

ceeding at Eger, — having, with his own hand, | 
twice altered the draught of the original an- | 
swer to Gallass, and effaced the words, ‘killed’ 

. and ‘slain,’ before he fixed on the term, ‘cut | 
down,’ — well knew how to reward the service 

he dared not describe; and could be liberal, at. 
a moment when he had so rich a legacy at his | 
disposal. Leslie was made imperial chamber- 

lain, captain of the body-guard, and colonel 

of a regiment: he was raised to the dignity of 
count, and presented with the lordship of Neu- 
stadt, in Bohemia—an estate valued at 200,000 
florins. The moment Butler heard of the em- 
peror’s generosity, he also hurried to Vienna, 

and, as it proved, had ample cause to be satis- 
fied with his journey. Ferdinand gave him, a 
public reception, shook hands with him, and 
made the Archbishop of Vienna suspend a gold 

chain round his neck. Like Leslie, he received 
a regiment and the gold key of chamberlain, 

was raised to the dignity of count, and obtained | 
all Terzka’s Bohemian estates. ‘The estates of | 
Kinsky fell to Gordon's share ; and Devereux, | 
who, with his own hand, had slain the Duke | 
of Friedland, was rewarded with a gold chain, | 
and with several confiscated domains. Every | 
private soldier who aided in the murder re. | 
ceived 500 crowns. Captain Geraldine got | 
2000, and the other officers 1000 each. Assas- | 
sination has seldom been so richly rewarded as 
on this occasion ; and the emperor, having es- 
tates to the value of nearly fifty millions of 
florins at his disposal, was as liberal to the ori- 
ginal instigators of the murder as to the mur- 
derers themselves.” 





Portraits of the Children of the Nobility. A 
Series of highly finished Engravings, ex-| 
ecuted under the Superintendence of Mr. 
Charles Heath, from Drawings by Alfred E. 
Chalon, Esq. A.R.A. and other eminent 
Artists. With Illustrations in Verse by 
distinguished Contributors, Edited by Mrs. 
Fairlie. First Series. Folio. London, 1837. 
Longman and Co. ; Paris, Delloy and Co. 

Tuts pretty volume is dedicated, by permission, 

to ‘the queen; and its fair Editor has con- 

tributed one illustration of three stanzas to its 
poetical contents, to justify her appearance in 
that character. Of the other nine subjects, 
two are commemorated by Lady Blessington, 

and one each by Capt. Marryat, L. E. L., 

James Smith, H. L. Bulwer, B. D’ Israeli, | 

W. B., and Lady Emmeline Wortley. The | 

nature of such performances forbids criticism. | 

A graceful thought or two, a moral reflection, | 

or an aspiration for the happiness of the tender | 

creatures whose images are thus enshrined by | 
art, are all that the most fastidious could | 
require ; and, truly, we find these qualities in 
the dozen or fifteen pages before us. Henry 
Bulwer's lines on the daughter of his schoolboy 


friend, Sir William Somerville, are playful ; 











| 


genealogical and national allusions. Capt. 
Marryat has taken a fine model for imitation 
in Herrick: and James Smith has elaborated a 
most classical story into the service of the charm- 
ing girls of His Grace of Beaufort. As samples 
we cannot do better than copy Lady Blessing- 
ton’s sweet and apposite lines on the children of 
the Earl of Wilton (a boy and girl), and L.E.L.’s 
verses on the daughter of Lord Canterbury ; 
though, perhaps, the engraving should be seen 
in order to feel how peculiarly applicable they 
are to the interesting original. 


‘* The Portraits of Viscount Grey De Wilton, and Lady 
Elizabeth Grey Egerton, Children of the Earl of Wilton. 
By the Countess of Blessington. 

Achilles, in the days of old, 

Disguised at Syros, as we're told, 

In female garb, his sex betrayed 

When sword and helm he saw dsplayed. 

F’en thus a boy, though babe he be, 

The manly taste will let us see; 

In sword or gun he takes delight, 

To arm him for the mimic fight ; 

And ere the urchin well can walk, 

Of horse and dog he loves to talk. 

No such bold thoughts the girl perplex : 

True to the instincts of her sex, 

With all a mother’s fondness blest, 

She presses to her infant breast 

The darling image of a child, 

And lisps to it in accents mild. 

‘Thus ever, nature in the heart, 

Unchecked, unchanged, asserts her part, 

And diffe duties p to each, 

Ere time and reason gravely teach. 

. Fair branches of a noble tree, 

Oh! may you, when matured ye be, 

Fulfil the promise now you give, 

And honoured, loved, and happy live, 

To shew, where’er ye take your stand, 

Among the proudest of the land, 

What praise is theirs, what love, what charms, 

Who trust in virtue, not in arms.”* 
“The Portrait of the Hon. Frances Diana Manners Sutton, 

Daughter of Viscount Canterbury. By L. E. L. 
Her hands are filled with early flowers, the lily and the 

rose, 
The violet, that at the foot of some old ash-tree grows ; 
And hyacinths, the deep, the blue, within whose purple 





Is, 

A hist’ry of the olden time, a classic sorrow dwells. 

Her eyes are not upon them—her deep and earnest eyes, 

Where something not like childhood’s thought in sha- 
dowy silence lies: 

Her eyes are not upon them ; and yet they fill her soul 

With all the dreaming fancies that owp their sweet contro}, 

The sweet control of Nature, it teacheth that fair child 

To love = true and beautiful, the dreaming and the 
wid; 

I feel those downcast lashes oft drop unbidden tears : 

How — things are in that face for anxious hopes and 
ears? 

To think,—to feel,—alas! how much is said in these brief 
words !— 

The music and the misery of life’s divinest chords. 

To think,—to feel,—it is that makes the suffering on this 


earth; 
And yet are they immortal signs of an immortal birth. 
Upon that young and serious brow is feeling and is 
thought, (brought: 
With all the dreaming poetry by summer blossoms 
What hath the future in its hours, thou gentle girl! for 
be. 


? 
An anxious and a lovely thing, that opening mind will 
There are the hopes that rise at first upon the skylark’s 
wing; sing : 
Alas! unlike that skylark’s song, they sadden as they 
The generous confidence that writes upon life’s first 
bright line, 
The kindly impulses that make the fervid heart a shrine. 
Long —_ they linger at thy side: for hope, and youth, 
and love, [above ; 
These are the angels that bring down their heaven from 
A blessing, holy, infinite, beneath such presence lives ; 
*Tis thine, if that fair face but keeps the promise that it 
gives.” 





The Poetical 
8vo. pp. 280. 


Gwaith Lewis Glyn Cothi. 
Works of Lewis Glyn Cothi. 
London, 1837. Hughes. 

In the last edition of Calmet’s dictionary, men- 


* « © Virtute non armis fido,' the family motto.” 


tion is repeatedly made of the Welsh Triads; 
that they were not known to the English until 
very recently, and that they were of very great 
importance in a historical point of view, in 
throwing a light upon the history of Britain 
in the early and dark ages, when scarcely any 
other work gave authentic accounts of those 
times. The same might as justly be said re- 
specting the above work, the poems of Lewis 
Glyn Cothi, which have not seen light for cen- 
turies until the present day. This celebrated 
bard appears to have lived in a place called 
Pull Tinbyd or Glyn Cothi, in Carmarthen. 
shire, in the reigns of Henry VI., Edward IV., 
Richard IIT.,and Henry VII. : his poetic work 
is in the difficult metres, as they are termed, and 
the greatest part very ingenious and excellent, 
and is, consequently, sure of being duly ap- 
preciated by the Welsh bards. Having been 
composed so many centuries since, and being, 
at the same time, intelligible in the present 
day, it is recommended to the notice parti- 
cularly of young bards, for their instruction 
in poetical language, in order to nourish and 
cultivate which they will do well to imitate 
Lewis Glyn Cothi. The work is also parti- 
cularly valuable as a_ historical document 
worthy the attention of all who feel inter. 
ested in the history of our country. At 
the period Lewis lived the poetry chiefly 
consisted of elegies, addresses, Kc. to the most 
celebrated characters, and records many com- 
mendable deeds done by them and _ their 
families, &c. thus throwing much light on 
the history of both England and Wales. To 
make those parts more intelligible than in the 
original verse, there are added copious notes 
in English, explanatory of the author’s refer- 
ences. ‘There is also a curious genealogical 
table shewing the different families of the era ; 
and it should also be mentioned, that the work 
was prepared for the press under the auspices 
of the Cymmrodorion Society, and the English 
notes written by two of the most celebrated 
scholars of the present day, the Rev. Walter 
Davies, Mynafon, and the Rev. Jolin Jones, 
Oxford. The principality, and the public gene- 
rally, might be assured that nothing of a trifling 
nature could appear estimable under the sanc- 
tion of these celebrated divines. 





Observations on the Structure and Functions of 
the Spinal Cord. By R. D. Grainger, Lec- 
tureron Anatomy, &c. 8vo. pp. 157. Lon- 
don, 1837. Highley. 

SomE correspondence lately took place, and 

excited the public attention in the daily press, 

upon the supposed cruelty of certain experi- 
ments made by Dr. Marshall Hall upon a turtle, 
which turtle had its head previously cut off. 

We should, perhaps, startle some of our readers 

were we to tell them, that, by touching a deca- 

pitated body at particular points, most of the 
ordinary signs of life, such as motion, recoiling, 

&c.,can be produced; yet that there is no more 

sensibility in the trunk than there is in the 

convulsed body of a guillotined criminal, or in 

a headless eel, flayed, as it is erroneously called, 

alive. It is well known that a domestic cock, 

skilfully decapitated, can be made afterwards to 
walk a certain distance; a male cricket has 
been made to exhibit the same phenomenon ; 
and a large fly will take to its wings under 
similar circumstances. A common frog has 
been seen to make attempts, after decapitation, 
to remove an instrument by which it was irri- 
tated ; and another animal employed its feet in 
removing a source of irritation from the face, 
caused by plucking a hair of the whisker, or by 





dropping acid on the nose. Now, the point 
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was to distinguish these curious and interesting |spinal cord of vertebral animals realises Sir 


phenomena from sensation and volition ; and 


Charles Bell’s idea of a series of nerves subordi- 


the fact of accomplishing this distinction is} nate to sensation and volition, and opens a new 


among the very latest additions to science, and 


and a wide field ofinquiry. ‘To physiology, the 


is of most extended importance to anatomy, to| present facts are also of the greatest interest, 


physiology, and to the treatment of diseases. 
It was only in late years that the distinction 


and promise much in bringing that science to 
depend on, at least, a few more definite and ge- 


between the nerves of sensation and those of; neral laws; and, in the treatment of disease, it 


volition was established, with a superadded set, 


is obvious that they stand prominent among all 


by Sir Charles Bell. Anatomists were aware that has been done for many years. 


of the distinction in the spinal cord, of the 
medullary, or fibrous, and the gray, or cineri- 
tious portions: Drs. Gall and Spurzheim had 
even supposed the one to be generated by the 
other,—a fact which, although not accordant 
with what has been shewn by more recent re- 
searches, does not, we may observe, at all mili- 
tate against the divisional functions of the cere- 
brum ; but, still, the real seat of sensation and 
volition had not been determined —-one party 
supposing it to reside in the medulla oblongata ; 
the other, in the cerebellum. This indecision 
regarding the seat of sensation was entirely 
owing to the phenomena produced after decapi- 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rise and Progress of the British Power in India. 
By Peter Auber, M.R.A.S, late Secretary to 
the Court of Directors. In 2vols. Vol. II. 
8vo. pp. 713. London, 1837. Allen and Co. 

Drawn from authentic documentary records, 

the historical view which is completed by this 

| volume, is one of great value and utility. From 
| 1784, the date of Mr. Pitt’s famous bill, to the 

|surrender of the company’s charter in 1833, 

when, retaining their political character, all 

the rest was sold to government for 630,000/. 

a-year, and a guarantee fund ; the author fol- 





tation, or the removal of the cerebrum and cere- | lows the stream of time, and relates the events 
bellum, and which have since been designated as| which occurred,—the wars with Tippoo—the 











excito-motory, being confounded with such as! expedition to Egypt —the Mahratta war—the 


are the result of sensation. The knowledge of 
this latter system enables usat once to refer the 
seat of sensation and volition to the brain, and 
to seek, in other structures, for the explanation 
of movements and actions which have hitherto 
only puzzled the experimental physiologist. 
The result of researches, made now some 
time back, had distinctly shewn that the spinal 
cord, quite independently of the brain, possesses 
a property in virtue of which it is able so to 
transmit impressious made on the skin as to 
excite definite muscular contractions; and Ma- 
gendie, Le Gallois, Desmoulins, and others, 
had connected this with sensation. Mr. Mayo, 
in 1823, had made a step to separate this from 
a phenomenon of sensation and volition, by 
characterising it as an influence propagated 
from the sentient nerves of a part to their cor- 
responding nerves of motion, through the in- 
tervention of that part alone of the nervous 
centre to which they are attached. This is what 
has since been denominated the reflex action, 
and it remained for Dr. Marshall Hall and Pro- 
fessor Miiller to be the first clearly to announce 
that what have been designated the excito-mo- 
tory phenomena are totally independent of sen- 
sation and volition ; and which distinction was 
accomplished by a profound spirit of physiology, 
unaided by the scalpel. It is gratifying, then, 
to find, that a person so well adapted for carry- 
ing on the investigation with success as Mr. 
Grainger should have taken up the subject, 
and, as a result, have produced the little volume 
before us, which contains the description of an 
hitherto unobserved set of nervous fibres, which 
part from the anterior roots of the cerebral and 
volition fibres, and which he calls spinal, or re- 
flex; and another set, from the posterior or 
sensiferous roots, and which are also spinal or 
incident fibres. Both sets dip into the gray 
matter of the cord, which hence becomes the 
true spinal cord. ‘The influence which this dis- 
covery of an excito-motory system, independent 
of sensation, and of the structure with which it 
1s connected, will be of the first importance to 
many branches of knowledge. It is doubtful if 
it will not lead to the conclusion that, in many 
of the lower animals, such as do not possess a 
rudimentary cerebrum or cerebellum, the mo- 
tions and vital acts are not, as in plants, mere 
physical instincts, unaccompanied by sensation 
or volition, The established identity of the 
gavgliated thread of the articulata with the 


taking of Bhurtpore—the mutiny at Vellore — 
the throwing open the India trade—the Bur- 
mese war, &c. &c. ; and in a clear, though brief 
manner. A coloured map, on a small scale, 
affords a distinct view of the vast British ac- 
quisitions and power in the east ; and, indeed, 
for general data, Mr. Auber’s work is one in- 
dispensable to the knowledge of this extraor- 
dinary colonial empire. It is droll that, in so 

grave a book, we should have stumbled on a 

tolerable bull. When the army proceeded 

against Prome, in Ava, the author says, “* Ge- 

neral Shuldham was advancing amongst im- 

penetrable jungles towards Munnipore ;” which 

| was, certainly, a high proof of military skill in 
the gallant general, and not surpassed even by 
the illustrious exploits of Wellesley himself, 
to which these pages, like Gurwood’s “ Corre- 
spondence,” bear such splendid testimony. 
The Naval Keepsake, 1838. Pp. 486. 
London, Colburn, 

Tus volume presents us a Life of Nelson, 

illustrated with anecdotes and notes, ‘* by au 

Old Sailor” (the popular author of many emi- 

nently characteristic naval productions) ; and is 

|thus, even after the admirable biography of 

Southey, well worthy of public attention. Some 

of the original notes are curious and inter- 

esting. 

Literary Varieties; a Selection of Papers from 
several Finished and Unfinished MSS. By 
W. Mackenzies. Pp. 407. Glasgow, 1837. 
M‘Phun; London, Coles. 

Mn. MackeNnziEs appears to be a surgeon in 
the army, and to have seen much of foreign 
parts. ‘Tours in Kaffer-land and Morocco are 
very agreeably written; but the collection is 
made up of graver essays, anecdotes, characters, 
tales, fables, &c. &c. of great variety. The 
| whole together form d very pleasant desultory 
| book, for young and old. 

| Alison’s History of the Revolution, §c.— We have only 

to add to the notice in our Jast, that this volume (VI.) 

embraces the eventful period from December 1806, and 

| the battle of Eylau, to 1808, and the battle of Corunna. 

| Sir George Head's Tour in the Manufacturing Districts. 

| —Since our last, a new edition of this clever volume has 

; been placed before us, which we need not further recom- 

mend than by referring to that Number of the Gazette. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
THE evening illustrations for the session 1837-8 
; commenced under promising auspices on ‘Tues- 








day. The large room was crowded. The ex. 
quisite casts which occupy the angles of theroom, 
as well as Barry’s magnificent paintings, which 
cover the walls, having been recently cleaned, 
there was a lightness, fort, and eleg 

about the ensemble quite refreshing. The sub- 
ject was calico-printing, by the secretary, which, 
notwithstanding its apparently uninteresting 
character, was listened to, as it deserved, with 
much attention. After noticing the antiquity of 
calico-printing, Mr. Aikin proceeded to observe, 
that in 1676 the art was brought to this country 
from Holland, and several manufactories were 
soon established in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, on the side of those streams which afforded 
the best supply of clear and pure water. Strat- 
ford-le-Bow, celebrated for its dying establish- 
ments, was one of the earliest seats of the new 
manufacture, as also was Merton and various 
other places on the banks of the Wandle. The 
material, i. e. the calico, was imported in the 
white from India; and so generally acceptable 
to the public were these imitations of the real 
chintzes, that a very large and continually in. 
creasing quantity was required to supply the 
demand. At length, the weavers of silk and 
woollens became alarmed by the actual, or ap- 
prehended, diminished demand for their own 
articles; and in 1721 they obtained from the 
legislature an act (7 Geo. 1.) “* to preserve and 
encourage the woollen and silk manufactures.” 
This act prohibited, under severe penalties, the 
wearing of Indian printed calicoes: thus cutting 
off the whole home market, and leaving to the 
calico-printers only the export trade. In order 
to recover possession of the home market, the 
printers endeavoured to substitute linen cloth 
for cotton, but with very imperfect success, in 
consequence of flax being much less apt than 
cotton to receive dyed colours. In an article, 
at that time only made in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and called cotton, they found a ma- 
terial far better adapted to their purpose. It 
was at that time a coarse fabric, the warp of 
which was flax, and the shoot a bulky and 
loosely twisted thread of cotton. A demand, 
however, thus suddenly springing up for cottons 
as nearly approaching in texture as possible to 
Indian calico, soon effected an improvement of 
their texture; and, about 1731, the printing on 
cottons and jinen of British manufacture be- 
came common amongst us; 80 much so, that 
Postlethwaite, who published his Dictionary of 
Commerce in 1751, says in it, that “ our 
cotton and linen printers are not less numerous 
than before the act took place.” From Hol- 
land the art of calico-printing extended itself 
chiefly along the banks. of the Rhine, quite into 
Switzerland: but in France it seems for many 
years to have been totally neglected ; for, in the 
folio edition of the French Encyclopedia, pub- 
lished in 1765, though there is a good account 
of the method of printing cloth in imitation of 
Indian chintzes, it is only said to be practised 
‘in Holland and elsewhere,” no French lo. 
calities being mentioned. In 1773, real ca- 
licoes, that is, cloth having both the warp and 
shoot of cotton, began to be made in England ; 
and this, at length, put our printers in pos- 
session of a fabric of precisely the same ma- 
terial as that employed by the Indian artist. 
Mr. Aikin then cleverly illustrated, by che- 
mical experiments, the methods of communi- 
cating colours of different descriptions to dif- 
ferent parts of the calico. He next pointed 
out the substances employed by the printers, 
such as Brazil wood, cochineal, indigo, &e. ; 
then described the Indian method of chinte 
dying; likewise the European method of print- 
ing in its earlier and more simple state ; aud, 
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finally, Mr. Aikin concluded his discourse by 
an enumeration of the dying materials em- 
ployed by the calico-printer at the period to 
which the lecturer brought down the history of 
the art. The chief of these materials is in- 
digo, which gives only a blue colour, perfectly 


positions of the French on the east, with the 
observations of Baron. Humboldt near Esme- 
ralda, on the west. 3dly. On the north-eastern 
shore of Southampton Island, by Captain Back, 
R.N. It need hardly be stated that the chief 
interest of the meeting consisted in the ex- 


fast, if applied in the de-oxygenated state; and | pectation of hearing some further accounts of 


madder, the most solid and durable of all the 
red dyes. There was a splendid collection of 
seedling ch themums from Jersey, in the 


anteroom. ‘The specimens were equal in beauty 
to those of China, which, until now, had been 
considered unique. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Nov. 13. Sir Woodbine Parish, V.P. in the 
chair.— This being the first meeting for the 
season, was numerously attended, and espe- 
cially by Arctic navigators, as Sir Edward 
Parry, Dr. Richardson, &c., to greet the re- 
turn of Captain Back from his late remarkable 
voyage. We notived also Prince Musignano, 
from Florence, and Baron Charles Hiigel, of 
Vienna. 





the recent voyage of H. M.S. Terror. As the 
brief narrative of that voyage has already been 
made public (see Lit. Gag. Sept. 16), it need 
not here be repeated. ‘* The name of South- 
ampton Island (says Captain Back), has be- 
come too familiar, through modern voyages 
of discovery to the north, tu require any de- 
scription of its locality; and there are few 
persons who are not aware that Sir Edward 
Parry and Captain Lyon sailed on either coast, 
north and south, on their course to Repulse Bay. 
Long before their day, as far back as 1615, 
Bylot and Baffin also visited the same north- 
eastern part of the island, but no chart was, I 
believe, published of their voyage ; and, as Sir 
Edward Parry made the land about Cape Com- 


Numerous donations of books and| fort in lat. 64° 50’ N., the intervening space of 


maps were announced ; several new candidates | about 120 geographical miles, comprehended 
for admission were proposed; and Colonel; between that cape and Seahorse Point, its 


Lapie, of the Dépét de la Guerre, at Paris, and 
Don Pedro de Angelis, of Buenos Ayres, were 
elected foreign corresponding members. — Read 
extracts from various papers. Ist. From Capt. 
Alexander, dated Ang. 18, at Comaggas, a 
missionary station between the Kousie and 
Zwaartlinjies rivers, announcing his safe re- 
turn to that place, after having travelled to the 
northward, up the Fish river; thence crossed 
the tropic; reached the parallel of 22° 55’ 
south; and made the sea coast at Walvisch 
Bay. Six months had elapsed without any in- 
telligence of the party, and during this time they 
had been almost constantly without bread, and 
occasionally without salt toeat. Rhinoceroses, 
lions, camelopards, &c. had in turns furnished 
them with food: they had incurred much risk 
from wild beasts, their fires, which surrounded 
the camp at night, not being sufficient at times 
to prevent their inroads. After a short halt to 
repose his men and cattle, Captain Alexander 
was to start for Cape Town. 2dly. From Mr. 
Schomburgk, at Demerara, stating that he had 
returned from his ascent of the river Berbice, 
which he had explored as far as.3° 50’ north 
lat., where he had crossed by land to the river 
Essequibo, a distance of only ten miles in that 
parallel. He describes the same general lux- 
uriance of vegetation which he had met with 
on the other rivers of British Guayana; but 
the most striking object here discovered in the 
vegetable kingdom, was the gigantic water- 
lily, with leaves six feet, and fragrant flowers 
fifteen inches in diameter, called the Victoria 
Regia, in honour of the queen. [See our Re- 
port of the Botanical Section of the British 
Association in September last.] It is sup- 

to be the same as the plant called Eu- 
ryale amazonica,by Dr. Peeppig, who met with 
it on the River Amazons: but it is a distinct 
genus, in the opinion of Professor Lindley, 
who has printed, for private distribution, a 
short account of it, now in the library of the 
Geographical Society. By the latest acconnts 
from Demerara, dated Sept. 12, 1837, Mr. 
Schomburgk was to start on the following day 
for William IV.’s cataract on the Essequibo, in 
3° 14’ lat. with the intention of exploring that 
river to its sources, and then to continue the 
examination of the range of mountains called 
the Sierra Acaray, believed to be the line of 
separation of water between- the basins of the 
Essequibo and the Amazons; and eventually, 
it is hoped, he may be enabled to connect the 


| 


eastern extremity, remained a blank on our 
maps, until the extraordinary situation of 
H.M.S. Terror, thrown on the surface of ice, 
and forcibly carried by it along the whole 
line of coast, enabled me to fill it up. 
practicability of forcing a passage into Repulse 
Bay, by keeping as near as possible to Baffin’s 
Island, being manifest by repeated failures, 
with considerable difficulty and much pressure, 
from the heavy and closely packed ice by which 
we were beset, we gradually approached South- 
ampton Island. The frost smoke that attended 
us vanished as we drew near, and the dark 
lanes of water from which it originated closed 


one yard further. Left, therefore, to the in- 
fluence of events, we were borne backwards 
and forwards according to the eccentric move- 
ments of the ice, crowding sail when the least 
crack shewed a probability of an opening, or, 
with the aid of saws, axes, and ice-anchors, 
warping a few paces, until the most closely 
packed ice finally arrested our progress, twelve 
miles from Cape Bylot, when only fifteen more 
would have ensured a safe wintering ground in 
Duke of York’s Bay. Proceeding to the SE. 
from the sloping yet bold outline of Cape 
Bylot, the land is high and irregular, full of 
sinuosities and bays, bounded by abrupt preci- 
pices and shelving acclivities. Fifteen miles 
further, the coast is more broken into hill and 
valley ; and rivulets and mountain-torrents 
tind their way to the sea. Four miles to the 
eastward, the coast line becomes more craggy, 
and, turning abruptly to the south, forms 
Smyth’s Harbour. There seemed, at one time, 
to be a distant chance of our getting into this 
snug place, for a long and broad sheet of young 
ice was formed in-shore of us, and afforded the 
hope that nothing more formidable would im- 
pede the passage into the harbour,—but in 
vain. The rocks around are composed of gra- 
nite, containing a large proportion of rose- 
coloured felspar, gray quartz, and blackish 
mica, in small scales ; and are traversed by nu- 
merous ravines, thickly covered with snow. 
But the point most deserving notice was a fine 
imposing perpendicular cliff, six hundred and 
fifty feet high, from which there was the most 
beautiful echo imaginable; and its charms 
were so attractive, in that monotonous solitude, 
as to lead many from their ordinary occupations 
for the mere novelty of hearing the stranger- 





like accents of their own softened voice. Be- 


The im-| 


firmly, to the utter impossibility of proceeding | 


yond these hills, others rose to about 850 feet, 
backed by a further inland range, attaining to 
fully 1600 feet. The tracks of bears, foxes, 
and deer, were seen in the valleys, which pro. 
duced a few miserably stunted willows, the 
occasional resort of a solitary brace of white 
partridges. Eight miles from Smyth’s Harbour 
is a wide open bay, where I landed. Near a 
watercourse was a circle of stones, evidently 
used, a long time ago, for the purpose of ex- 
tending an Esquimaux tent, denoting, clearly, 
that the place had formerly been frequented by 
these people. The mountains varied in height 
from 1400 to 1600 feet; one side was‘inva- 
riably precipitous, and the dip nearly at right 
angles to the horizon. I looked in vain for 
any of those upright stones, so plentifully set 
up as marks to cross the country, where the in- 
habitants are numerous, and which strike the 
eye of a stranger a3 very curious, when travel- 
ling through the interior of the continent, from 
the barren land to the sea-shore. The lower 
lands here were uncommonly sterile, hardly 
affording sustenance for the Alpine hare, while 
the ledges and summits above were clothed with 
grass, on which two rein-deer were feeding ; 
while thinly scattered shrubs, of stunted growth, 
and here and there a grand willow, relieved the 
eye from the monotonous and pallid glare of 
snow around. To the eastward the coast is 
sterile and forbidding, with a peculiarly wild 
and dark aspect: two of the most conspicuous 
summits distinguish the headland known by 
the name of Cape Comfort. From it, the land 
trends away more to the south; and the tide 
and current produce a commotion here that 
nothing can withstand. On one occasion, when 
the ice in which the Terror was imbedded, by 
some unaccountable convulsion, was turned 
round, we were carried within a short mile of 
the towering and perpendicular front of the 
cape, which just there was rent into innu- 
merable fissures, alternating with jagged and 
splintery projections of the most fearful de- 
scription. Though there was but little wind 
at the time, the ice was driven bodily against 
the rocks, and, rising up in masses of many 
tons weight, became reduced to fragments in an 
instant. Happily for us, aftér losing a few 
hundred yards of our floe, it drifted onward 
past the danger, and thus relieved me from 
further anxiety on that day. Further to the 
eastward, Cape Fisher rises 750 feet above the 
sea. Hereabouts there was a want of vege- 
tation, unusual even in these regions; and a 
more decidedly sterile scene, in the fullest ac- 
ceptation of the phrase, could not well be 
imagined. Nor was it merely local: for some 
rather long excursions were made inland in 
search of animals, without success ; and, in the 
course of the journeys, only a few scattered 
patches of moss and short grass were seen, and 
not a living thing of any description. Thirty- 
two miles beyond Cape Fisher, the hills gradu- 
ally decrease as they turn away south, until 
they are lost at Point M‘Murdo, which is the 
western entrance to an extensive bay, inlet, or 
strait, which, from the strong set of the curs 
rent into it, is probably connected with Evans’ 
Inlet, on the east side of the island. The 
coast, from Point M‘Murdo, resumes its moun- 
tainous outline; and here are two domelike 
summits, which distinguish it from every other 
part; Mount Minto, which is the highest, ate 
tains upwards of 1000 feet. Projecting from 
this is a low range of hills, forming Terror 
Point, so named from its being the place where 
the sternpost was carried away, and the ship 
sustained the greatest damage. ‘Twelve miles 





beyond Point Saunders, and close to Sir James 




















’ ered; that it appears that both the last and the 
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Gordon’s Bay, the high land terminates, and 
disappears altogether in two small islands, im- 
mediately tothe south-east of which is Sea- 
horse Point, the eastern limit of Southampton 
Island.” The chairman, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to Captain Back for the narrative of 
his voyage, and for this latter communication, 
was sure he did but express the feeling of the 
meeting in general, in saying that, considering 
the unforeseen physical obstacles that opposed 
themselves to his progress, Captain Back had 
done all that could be done, and had most con- 
scientiously fulfilled his duty in making his chief 
object the safety of those committed to his charge; 
and he begged to offer to him, to his officers, 
and to his crew, the sincere and cordial congra- 
tulations of that meeting on their safe return 
to their country and their friends. Yet, as the 
tracing the northern shore of America was an 
object that never could be lost sight of by the 
Geographical Society, he appealed to the dis- 
tinguished arctic navigators present to state 
whether there was any thing in the account 
they had just heard to prevent, at some future 
day, such an qbject being carried into execution. 
Sir Edward Parry was happy to have it in his 
power to bear his testimony to the fact, that, in 
the long experience he had had in the polar 
seas, he had never known any similar occur- 
rences to those related to him by his brother 
officer and friend, Captain Back; that on his 
voyage, in 1821, to Repulse Bay, no diffi- 
culties to be compared to these were encount~ 


preceding were unusually severe seasons ; but:’ 
that he had no hesitation in recording his un-- 


he also communicated to the Society the results | younger insects have only six legs, and when 
of some highly interesting microscopic observa- | more advanced, eight ; and this is, I understand, 
tions urrdertaken by Prof. Wagner upon the not uncommon in the mite genus. You may 
globules of blood in this remarkable animal.— | make what use you please of this letter. 
Lucien B onaparte, prince of Musignano, brought} ‘‘ I beg to remain, dear sir, yours truly, 
forward a new arrangement of fishes, which he | ‘“* ANDREW CrossE. 
considered. more natural than any systematic! ‘ P.S. Although these insects are formed 
classification hitherto adopted. The number of |either below the surface, or at the edge of an 
orders inte which he proposes to divide this | electrified fluid, yet, when once they have left 
tribe of vertebrate animals, is twelve. Mr. | it, they are drowned on falling into it.” 

Gray proposed some new divisions for the land | — = —— 

and water shrews, and particularly directed the LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
attention of the meeting to the distinctions ex- | THE LITERARY FUND. 

isting in the external characters of this family, | Av the first meeting of the Literary Fund for 
and which he considered of equal, or even the season, last week, we rejoice to state, that 
greater, value, in dividing them into groups,'a letter from Lord John Russell to the Duke 
than the characters furnished by a difference in| of Somerset announced her Majesty’s gracious 
dentition.— Mr. Blyth made some observations | reception of the congratulatory address from 
upon a group of owls, in which there was an; that body, and her assent to become its pro- 
apparent developement of aigrettes, a fact hi-| tector and patron. Having enjoyed the same 
therto unnoticed in the Strigide.— Mr. Yarrell | royal consideration since its foundation, and 
detailed a highly interesting fact communicated | having been munificently sustained by the royal 





to him by the Earl of Derby, respecting some 
Pediculi which had infested, in great numbers, 
a harpey eagle in the earl’s aviary, at Knows- 
ley. — ‘The meeting was numerously attended, 
and adjourned to the 28th inst. 





MR. CROSSE AND HIS INSECTS. 

[The following, from a provincial journal, shews that 
Mr. Crosse is not yet satisfied as to the question of his 
ancient mites. ] 

«* Broomfield, near Taunton, Oct. 30, 1837. 
“Dear Sir,—I send you, by my friend, 

Mr. » a small bottle of spirits of wine, con- 

taining about thirty insects, produced in silicate 

of potash, under the long-continued action of 





altered opinion as to the practicability, under | weak voltaic electricity. I am quite as much 
ordinary circuvastances, of completing the out-4j surprised, and quite as much in the dark 
line of America, when once a party should 4 about this affair, as I was at first. I have had 


have reached, as a starting-point, either Re-' 
pulse Bay or Wager River. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


lately several new families of them, and have 
them at this present time growing on a piece of 
\ iron wire plunged into silicate of potash, and a 





| quarter of an inch under the surface of the fluid, 


Nov. 6th. J. F. Stephens, Esq. president, inthe || at the positive pole of a battery, consisting of 


chair..Numerous donations of entomological 
works were announced, and thanks ordered to 


be given to the several donors thereof. The ‘ 


following memoirs were read :—1. Notice of the 


t 


4 twenty pairs of small zinc and copper cylinders. 
‘| [likewise have them forming on the surface of 
constantly electrified sulphate of copper, at the 
edge of the fluid, and strangely mixed up with 


recent occurrence in London of the Ptinus {crystals of sulphate of copper. In fact, I have 


hololeucus of Fuldermann, by Mr. Bainbridge. 


2. Description of a new subgenus of exotic! 


hemipterous insects, by Mr. J. O. Westwood- 
3. On some peculiarities in the structure of the 
wings of the Hemiptera, by Mr. R. J. Ashton. 
4. Account of the production of hybrid speci- 
mens between Smerinthus populi and Sm. 
ocellatus, by Mr. H. House. ‘These curious 
specimens were exactly intermediate, in their 
general appearance, colours, and markings, be- 
tween their two parents; and, although the 
individuals exhibited had the external appear- 
ance of belonging to the masculine sex, some 
circumstances were mentioned which seemed 
to shew that, in regard to their sexual cha- 
racters, they partook of the nature of herma- 
phrodites. 5. Notice relative to the ravages of 
a species of Anacampsis, in the caterpillar state, 
in a granary near Bristol ; and to the destruc- 
tion, by a species of Dormestes, of a collection 
of objects of natural history: communicated by 
Mr. Raddon. An extensive and valuable col- 
lection of insects, from Albamé, was exhibited 
by Mr. W. W. Saunders. 

: ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

_ ldth. Professor Bell in the chair.— Dr. 
Martin Barry, of Edinbuxgh, exhibited to the 
meeting a living specimen of the Proteus an- 
guinus, which he had received from Professor 





them in all stages, from their earliest formation 
to their full perfection, and crawling about 
pretty nimbly. Most of their formations took 
place in the dark. The access of light is very 
prejudicial to them, as far as I have observed. 
I have had hundreds of vessels of the same 
water as that used in the solution in the same 
room, and in other rooms, with not the slightest 
appearance of a similar insect, or the germ of 
one. In one of these experiments the vessel was 
covered with paper, and yet the insects were 
formed as before. Ofcourse, I have no merit to 
claim in the affair. It was pure accident, and 
the looking for artificial minerals brought them 
‘o my notice. I am preparing an apparatus to 
itepeat these experiments in a more unexcep- 
itionable manner, but have more difficulties to 
contend with than one would at first expect. 
Many of the remarks which have been made 
upon these formations would not have been 
made if the writers had been better acquainted 
with the circumstances attending them, and 
which, to say the truth, I have rather avoided 
snoticing, from the wish I entertain of being my- 
self better informed of the nature of these appa- 
rent mysteries. My friend, Mr. —— has seen, 
and pretty closely examined, with a powerful 
lens, their different appearances, and they have 
been seen by a great number of persons. I 
write this in some haste; but, though this is a 








Rudolp Wagner, of Erlangen, in Bavaria; and 


rcuigh sketch, it isa correct one. I believe the 


|bounty of her Majesty’s predecessors on the 
| throne, as well as by the liberal support of both 
her illustrious parents, we look upon this act 
as one of peculiar fitness and grace. As- 
suredly, there is no institution existing in the 
British dominions which is so deserving of 
royal favour, as one which is devoted to the 
alleviations of the distress that ever has been, 
and ever must be, but too intimately connected 
with literary pursuits — with pursuits which 
adorn and immortalise the age, whilst their 
struggling votaries languish and perish. The 
dying dolphin sheds its most brilliant hues 
around as it dims into oblivion, admired and 
pitied by its captors: under our youthful queen 
we hope that such will not be the fate of ge- 
nius; but that to admiration and pity will be 
added the nobler feelings of sympathy and love; 
and thus the sad colours of adversity be bright- 
ened into the sunshine of happiness. 





CURIOUS ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 
Tie following papers relate to a curious piece 
of oriental literature, a production not only of 
such magnitude as to be intrinsically an object 
of high value in the world of letters, but ori- 
ginating in such striking views, and directed to 
such important results, as to claim upon other 
grounds no small share of public consideration. 

These documents were lately delivered into 
the committee of correspondence of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Literature, by the chairman, 
the Right Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston, the 
very able, zealous, and intelligent member to 
whom they were addressed, and who has so 
long and so efficiently filled its leading offices, 
as a proof of the great abilities and loyalty 
of the Persees of Bombay, and of the propriety 
of their being patronised by the Society. They 
are of considerable historical interest, and run 
thus :—- 

‘Translation of a Letter from Mulla Rustom to 
the Right Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston. 

‘¢ T have the honour very respectfully to re- 
present to the Right Hon. Sir Alexander John- 
ston as follows:*— Whereas the late Mulla 
Firoz, son of Mulla Kans Zertushtee, among 
the wonders of his poetic effusions, composed a 
poem, entitled ‘George Nameh,’ after the man- 
ner of the Shah Nameh of the celebrated Fir- 
dusi, in the name and attributes of his late 
illustrious Majesty King George the Third, in 
which he has done justice to the poetry and 
literature of his time, and carried off the palm 
of victory over all his contemporaries in the 

* The introductory compliments in letters of this kind, 
however beautiful in the original, are utterly unsus- 
ceptible of translation. They are, therefore, omitted 
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field of poetic composition, by the imagery of 
his style,, and the elegance and exuberance of 
his language, the beauties of his metaphors and 
allegories, and his luminous illustrations and 
allusions. ‘That such a work —a work which 
may be regarded as the chef-d’euvre of the age— 
should remain hidden and unknown to the 
world, appeared to me to be far from what is 
proper, judicious, and creditable. I have, there- 
fore, had the work (which consists of nearly 
40,000 verses) lithographed at Bombay in a 
fine hand, and an agreeable form, in three vo- 
lunies, at the price of sixty Bombay sicca 
rupees, that the gratification which it is cal- 
culated to afford may be accessible to all classes 
of people; and for the better information of 
such English gentlemen and others as may not 
be conversant with the Persian language, 

have translated into English, and printed, a 
prospectus of the narratives and events re- 
corded in the book, and now transmit copies of 
it to you, sir, in order that you may be pleased 
to distribute them among persons of science 
and literature, and that I may have the ho. 


nour of transmitting to you such a number of | 


the books as they may desire to have. I 
further take the liberty of requesting that you 
will have the goodness to send these, my repre- 
sentations, together with your own recom. 
mendation, to purchase the work in question, 
to English gentlemen of rank, and others ; 
and publish the same also in the newspapers ; 
charging the expense of such publication and 
the postage to my account, apprising me like- 
wise of what is done, I am aware that I am 
taking a very great liberty; but I trust to your 
goodness to forgive me. 
state, that I do myself the honour of trans- 
mitting to you a copy of the book, entitled 
* Dusateer,’ with an English translation, that 
it may always have a place in your library; 
and I respectfully request your acceptance of it. 
I hope you will honour and gratify me by your 
much-esteemed letters, and by any commissions 
, in my power to execute. May the days of your 


distinction, honour, aud happiness, be perpe- | 


tuated !"” 

This letter enclosed the annexed very charac- 
teristic announcement. 

** Be it known to all persons of learning and 
knowledge, and of enlightened minds, that the 
occasion of the composition of this refined and 
extraordinary work of.epic poetry, and its 
being inscribed in the illustrious name of His 
Majesty the King of England, was as follows: 
—Whereas, the disposition of the late Hon. 
Jonathan Duncan, the 28th governor of Bom- 
bay, led him to engage in elevated pursuits, 
and to patronise new and rare productions, his 
time used to be frequently devoted to the 
society of men of learning, science, and general 
knowledge, with whom he interchanged the 
communications of their extensive knowledge, 
and the suggestions of his own vigorous imagi- 
nation. Qn one auspicious day, Mulla Firoz, 
son of Mulla Kans, had the good fortune to 
be introduced into one of these assemblies, 
at the residence of that highly distinguished 
and respected gentleman ; where, in the course 
of the conversation, he manifested a decided 
superiority over all the company by the beauty 
of his lauguage, and the eloquence of his dis- 
course, and drew from them expressions of un- 
bounded admiration and applause, especially 
from the governor, who, turning towards him 
with marked distinction and favour, addressed 
him as follows :—*‘ I have read and considered 
most of the histories of ancient kings, but have 


__¢ Literally, the divers in the ocean of philosophy, and 
the connoisseurs in the pearls of learning. saa 





I have further to} 


not found in any one of them that sweetuess of | besides, great, and even more than necessary, 
diction and force of poetry by which the Shah | pains in imparting a sweetness and a polish to 
Nameh is distinguished ; truly, in that poem|the language and construction of his verses ; 
Abool Cossim Ferdousi has carried elegance of | and, finally, through the assistance and support 
composition to the greatest possible extent, and|of the honourable governor Elphinstone, and 
done justice to the utmost power of language ; | governor-general Sir John Malcolm, he added 
and, through the aid of his vigorous imagination, |to his poem by introducing into it a general 


has erected a (literary) fabric of such an elabo- 
rate character, that no professor of poetry has 
ever yet been able to produce its equal: a suf- 
ficient illustration of the truth of this descrip- 
tion is contained in the following couplet of 
Ferdousi himself : — 


tic fane, 


* I’ve reared on high a proud : 
1 assail in vain.’ 


Which storm and tempest s 
Hence it is that his illustrious name rings in 
the ears of all mankind, and as long as time 
shall endure, all ranks of people will be en- 
chanted by his mellifluous strains. How de- 
lightful it would be, if, in these auspicious days, 
when, by the fostering care of the noble dele- 
gates of the empire of His Majesty the King of 
England, the plains of Hindustan are rendered 
the envy of the gardens of Paradise, and the 
fame of their benevolence and justice has 
reached the ears of far and near, an author 
like unto that wonder of the age, should appear 


description of the victories, triumphs, and ter- 
ritorial conquests which occurred during the 
| administration of the before-mentioned illus. 
| trious governors up to the time of the capture 
| of Poona and its dependencies, and the anni- 
{hflation of the state of the Peshwa in the 
jyear 1817, and gave to it the title of George 
Nameh. Now, seeing that the executioner of 
fate has cut asunder the thread of the exist- 
ence of that learned man and celebrated poet, 
and thereby plunged all the friends of that 
| wonder of the age into the depth of grief and 
sorrow for his loss—a work attractive in a de- 
gree never seen before by any living soul—a 
| work, the like of which had never reached the 
|ears of the most unprejudiced and accomplished 
|critics, without ever being brought to the 
|notice of those who are in the habit of pur- 
|chasing the productions of genius, and the 
itreasures of literature, fell into neglect and 











| hidden from the far-seeing view of intelligence, |“. 





| 








| obscurity, and, through the vicissitudes of time, 


who would undertake to compose a poem on . ‘ 
P P became in a manner lost to the world. Such 


the subject of the first arrival of the English in | 


Hindustan, their conquest of the country, and being the case, this humblest of the servants 
all the events of those times, and make the of — ro papa Md rag a and 
result of his genius thus exerted, an offering at |T®PRCW OF Khe same Mulla Biroz, tinking it 
the throne of his most gracious and most |* subject of reproach that such incalculable 

yw» |labour should be thrown away; that a gem of 


lorious Majesty, King George the Third ! | 4 ; 
, The dequtusend senegal poet answered | Such purity should be as though it were not, 
snieth s. Titetinn wat Giten emer be | determined, with the advice of several kind 
at ’ P and judicious friends, that the work in ques- 


: ae ai cai, nee lity is |™ ious 
seine, on Seagiuction of whith Che saetity Ss) tion, consisting of near 40,000 couplets, com. 


prised in three volumes, each volume exhibit- 
jing the history of a single division of the 
« There is nothing difficult which may not be rendered countries of India, as thus: Vol. Ist. An ac- 
easy.’ > j 7 ral. ¢ i _ 
«It is unbécoming a man to yield to apprehension.’ oh bag Ca ba. de : — 1 hea 
Whenever your excellency’s enlightened judg- | quest of Madras, and its dependencies. Vol. 3d. 
ment shall be decided with regard to the pro-| An account of the conquest of Bombay, and 
motion of this object, I confidently hope that | its dependencies ; should be lithographed in a 
this humblest of the worshippers of God may, good hand, and on approved paper. Having 
by his, devoted exertions, succeed in its accom- | calculated the expense which would be incurred 
plishment.” ifor printing, for the hire of subscribers, and 
The honourable governor, with the highest! the cost of paper, &c. he has fixed the price of 
delight, and in the kindest language, said,| the whole three volumes at sixty rupees ; and 
“ Oh! what celebrity you will acquire, and he has now drawn up this advertisement, an- 
what a public service you will render, if, nexing a specimen of the work,* with a view 
through your labour and exertion, the illus-'to excite in the minds of those who have a 
trious names of the King of England and all taste for productions of literary excellence, a 
his dignified nobles, reach the ears of the in-| desire to possess copies of it; and that each of 
habitants of India and Persia! ’’ After this,' them may give him notice, so that he may in 
the governor produced several volumes of | due time provide for his being supplied with 
books in the English language, and delivered|a copy. 
them to Mulla Firoz, telling him that all past} Our readers by this time, no doubt, wish to 
events, and all the circumstances connected | know something of the writer of this remark- 
with the conquest of Hindustan, were related | able epic ; and we have great pleasure in being 
in those volumes, that he must translate these) able to gratify them with the following sketch, 
narratives into Persian, then convert the from the account of the author and the work 
translation into flowing verse, and have the! given to the committee by Sir Alexander 
poem transcribed in the Nuskh character.’ Johnston. 
Agreeably to the suggestion of that highly! The author of this poem, the late Mulla 
honourable and distinguished individual, Mulla} Firuz bin Kans, was one of the most distin- 
Firoz directed all the energies of his mind to guished Persian scholars and poets of his age- 
the undertaking, and spent many days and many’ He was for many years chief priest of the 
nights in the composition of the work, till, after 1 - 
undergoing incalculable difficulties and trouble, 
he succeeded in a complete poetic description of 
all the past events, from the time of the arrival 
of the Europeans in Hindustan, and of the man- 
ner in which they at first confined their views 
to objects of commerce ; from the condition of 
merchants were raised to that of governors ; 
and, lastly, by the subjugation of their enemies, | 
attained to absulute dominion. He bestowed, | 


still, as it has been justly said, 


"* Of which we copy a very small portion :— 
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Parsis of Bombay, who are followers of the 
doctrines of Zoroaster, are worshippers of fire, 
and generally known in Europe by the name of 
Gabrs, ‘They are descended from those Gabrs 
who, when the caliphs of Bagdad endeavoured 
to convert them to Mohammedanism, in the 
eighth century, sooner than change their re- 
ligion, gave up their country and their pro- 
perty, and settled at Surat. Some of them 
subsequently settled at Bombay, where their 
descendants now form a most respectable and 
most loyal class of her majesty’s subjects. They 
have, by their industry, acquired great wealth 
in houses, lands, and money, and become very 
extensive merchants and ship-builders. A con- 
siderable part of the trade of Bombay is carried 
on by them ; and all the line-of-battle ships, 
frigates, sloops of war, and other smaller vessels 
built at that port for the royal navy, are con- 
structed entirely by builders of their class. 
The poem is an epic poem, in commemoration 
of the conquest of India by the British. In it 
the poet gives an account of all the heroic 





ther of 1847, or 1857, will lift up her hands 
First meeting of the present session, Mr.| and eyes with amazement at her own portrait 
Baily in the chair.—A long list of valuable |!" the volume for 1837, and may probably be 
donations made to the Society during the re-|induced to suspect that, without her immedi- 
cess, was read. The paper communicated to | ately being sensible of it, outrages against sim- 
the meeting was a description of a new baro- | plicity, taste, and elegance, although of a differ- 
meter, by the chairman. The author details — description, are, at that very moment, per- 
the advantages possessed by: this instrument | petrating by the milliner, the dress-maker, and 
over those commonly used; advantages so | the dancing master, on the persons of her be- 
great, as entitled it to be considered a standard \loved offspring. The highest credit is due to 
barometer. | Messrs. Chalon, Maclise, and Bostock, for the 
ana ree jability with which, notwithstanding the diffi- 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. |culties we have alluded to, they have preserved 
THE Society held their first meeting of the so much of the delightful beauty, vivacity, and 
session, Mr. Hudson Gurney in the chair. | grace, of the infantile and youthful character. 
—Mr. Woodward exhibited drawings of two | Their efforts have been well seconded by the 
ancient swords, found near Norwich. Mr.|engravers, Messrs. Thompson, Mote, Cook, 
Beltz communicated two documents from the|and Robinson. We beg leave, however, to 
archives of Tournay, one describing the entry |recommend more attention to the drawing of the 
of King Henry 8th, in state, into that place |extremities. For instance, the feet of little 
after the siege of it; the other, a letter from Lord Grey de Wilton are so incorrectly fore- 
Queen Catherine of Arragon, announcing to | Shortened as to assume the appearance of pegs. 
the citizens of Tournay the birth of her child | _ 


ROYAL SOCIETY. | 
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| Ryall’s Portraits of Eminent Conservative 


achievements and political measures of Lord | (afterwards Queen Mary).—The Rev. J. 'T. 
Clive, Warren Hastings, the Marquess of| Girton communicated an account of the dis-| 
Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, Marquess| covery of Roman urns, ashes, and other re-| 


Statesmen. No. VI. 
THE portraits in the present Number are those 











Cornwallis, and Marqness of Hastings; and! mains, near Box Lane Chapel, Hertfordshire. of * The Right Hon. the Earl de Grey,” drawn 
describes, in the most animated language, the |—The Rev. Henry Crow exhibited an ancient by John Wood, engraved by Joseph Brown; 


triumphs of British valour. He gives a history 
of the transactions of the British in India from 
the year 1600, when Queen Elizabeth granted 
the first charter to British subjects to trade in 
India, down to the year 1817, when the British 
government took possession of Poonah. He 
describes ia detail the different steps by which 
the British, from having been mere merchants 
in the country, became, in 220 years, the sove- 
reigns of the greatest empire that ever was 
known, extending from the Gulf of Cambay, 
west, to the frontier of China, east; and from 
the Himaylaya mountains, north, to Point de 
Galle, on the island of Ceylon, south ; with a 
population of 100,000,000 of people; a sea- 
coast of from five to six thousand miles; a 
revenue, levied for the greatest part directly 
from land, of upwards of 18,000,0002.; and a 
standing army of 280,000 men. ‘The late Mr. 
Duncan, then governor of Bombay, a man 
thoroughly acquainted with every branch of 
oriental literature, and with the opinions and 
feelings of the people of Asia, was convinced 
that the Persian poem called ‘‘ The Shah 
Nameh, or History of the Kings of Persia,” 
had, by celebrating in verse the conquests of 
the Persian government, created a high respect 
in the minds of the natives of Asia for the 
valour, policy, and power of the Persians; and 
thought that a Persian poem, to be called 
“The George Nameh, or History of George 
the Third,” the then king of Great Britain, 
would, by celebrating in verse the conquests of 
the British government in India, create as 
high, if not a higher, respect in the minds of 
the natives of Asia for the valour, policy, and 
power of the British. Mr. Duncan having 
communicated his ideas.and wishes upon the 
subject to Mulla Firuz bin Kans, this distin- 
guished Persian poet devoted the last five and 
twenty years of his life to the composition of 
such a poem as Mr. Duncan had proposed ; 
but, having died before it could be published, 
his nephew and successor, Mulla Rustum bin 
Kaikobad, has determined to publish a litho- 
graphic edition of it; and has written to Sir 
Alexander Johnston, requesting him to make 
known his intention throughout Great Britain 
and Europe, and to obtain patronage and sub- 
scribers for his work. Need we add one word 


to commend this work to libraries and the pub- 
lic at large ? 


| 





dish of copper, richly enamelled,* having in-|‘* The Right Hon. Lord Forbes,” painted by 


scriptions round the edge, on one half of the | B. R. Faulkner, engraved My Joseph Brown ; 
plate two angles bearing censors, and on the | and “ Sir Robert H. Inglis, Bart, M,P. 
painted by G. Richmond, engraved by J. Jen- 
kins. They are all fine resemblances: but the 
last-mentioned is, perhaps, the most character- 
istic. 


The Interior of the Chancel of Stratford 
Church, Warwickshire, as altered from the 
Designs of Harvey Eginton, Esq. Architect, 
and executed by Mr. Hamilton, under the 
direction of the Committee of the Royal 
Shakespeare Club. ‘Lilt. 


other the figure of a saint, with the words 
HENRICUS EPISCHOP., supposed to be Henry 
bishop of Winchester, brother to King Stephen. 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.— Statistical, 8 p.m.; Phrenological, 8 p.m. 
(second meeting); Medical, % p.m. 
Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 P.M. 
Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 7} p.m.; Medico-Botani- 
cal, 84 P.M. 
Pa me eye 2 5 Society, 8) p.m.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M. ; | 
oyal Society of Literature, 4 p.m. ; Islington Literary, | «« "4... . ili Y 
8 p.m. (Mr. Henry Innes on the Literature and Literary | . THE rap roof and ceiling to the Chancel of 
History, particularly the Poetry, of Great Britain). | Stratford Church, with other substantial re- 
Saturday.—Westminster Medical, 8 p.m.; Electrical, | pairs and restorations of that interesting and 
7am. beautiful mausoleum to Shakespeare, being 
FINE ARTS. bey oe ee “vs — vein ys that 
xew runLICATIONS. te «i ndneel ws sale on erase a 
‘ ‘ = sentation of th rior 0} » 
° ¥ y, . ie = ‘. 
Portraits of the Children of the Nobility : 4\ its design and” effect to those subscribers who 
Series of highly finished Engravings, execut- 


. ‘ : jhave not had opportunities to witness the 
ed under the superintendence of Mr, Charles | As far as we are able to judge from 


rorkc .?? 

Heath, from Drawings by Alfred E. Chalon, | yore ee outline, the plate will appear at a 
Esq. A-RA. [R.A.] and other eminent |¢ture period with finished effect. Mr. Egin- 
Artists. First Series. London, 1837. Long-| ion has completely * succeeded in designing 
man and Co. , — ., |his new work to harmonise with the original, 
THE conception of this publication was a bril- with the place, and the purpose.” The outline 
liant idea. Subjects for it will never be want-! ;, whee aese wr Buttingfield, and 
ing. From infancy to adolescence, there will enamenel be & Turnbull k ¥ 
always be, in the higher as well as in the _ dina : 
humbler classes of life, an abundant succession | —-= - 
of human flowers in blossom, from which the skil- 
ful artist may cull a rich pictorial garland. ‘The 
first impression, or rather the renewed impres- 
sion, made upon us on looking at these exceed- 
ingly interesting representations of ‘ innocent 
little men and women” (as Johnson admirably 
called children), was, that there is an innate 
and intense charm in childhood, which no 
grotesque absurdity of fashionable costume, nor 
vile affectation of fashionable deportment, can 
efface. We fear, however, that there are too 
many mammas, and papas also, perhaps, who 
think their darlings are fascinating in conse- 
quence of those artificial deformities, not in spite 
of them. If this work should proceed (and the 
auspices under which it has commenced promise 
it a long life), the exposure of such a delusion 
will be one of its beneficial results. The mo- 


~ © This dish was engraved in the ** Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine” for December 1413. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

THE EARL OF EGREMONT. 
Tur1s most distinguished patron of the fine 
arts died at his “ princely Petworth,” on the 
11th, at the advanced age of 86. In him the 
arts of England have lost one of their best 
friends, and the artists one of their most gene. 
rous benefactors. His collection of works, both 
of sculpture and painting, by British hands, is 
immense, and acquired during the course of a 
long life by a vast expenditure, which raised 
many a lowly name to celebrity, and cheered 
the career of many a child of genius. 


THE BARON ALIBERT. 
On the 4th inst. died this celebrated physician, 
alike respected and honoured wherever he was 
known, and far as his works have travelled. 
During the period of five succeeding reigns, he 
has been the confidential physician and friend 
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of the court at Paris; and in him France has 
lost another of her savans. Though on the 
verge of seventy, he, until shortly, enjoyed all 
the haleness and spirits of a young man. In 
appearance he had none of the care-worn and 
pallid physiognomy which generally distin. 
guishes medical men, and particularly those 
of France; but was considerably embonpoint, 
ruddy, and merry in countenance as he was in 
conversation. In short, he was one of those few 
with whom we sometimes meet, who seem to 
have the power of casting a halo of cheerfulness 
around them; and this will be remembered 
with a pleasing regret by the numerous friends 
and admirers he has left be 


hind him. His class, 


extra charge ; no suspension of free lists, turn- | formed an excellent company, and is nightly 
ing compliment into insult, by asking people | rewarded by good houses to witness the plays 
to empty houses, and shutting the doors in of Timour the Tartar and the Dumb Factory 
their faces when they were likely to be full.) Boy, a new version of the Dumb Man of Man. 
As in the case of those unfortunate females | chester. Mr. T. Thompson personates the 
who have long banished the decorous and vir-| Dumb Boy with great truth and spirit; he is 
tuous from dramatic entertainments, Mr. Mac- | ably seconded by Mr. Ranson and Mrs. Parry 
ready has firmly adhered to the legitimate prin- | in the serious, and Mr. Land and Miss Mitcheil 
ciples he professed, and to more than the terms |in the comic parts. Miss Mitchell is, we be- 
he held out to the public.* lieve, nearly new to the stage, and holds out 
Covent Garden.—On Saturday, an opera, | great promise of future excellence. We have 
called the Barbers of Bassora, by Mr. Morton, | only to add, that the amusements provided, 
jun. and the music by Mr. Hullah, was brought | which are concluded by eleven o'clock, will 
}out here, and repeated on Wednesday with | well repay a visit to the Queen’s. 
greater effect. It is a pleasing, though not! Opera Buffa.—The season commenced on 








as a lecturer, was always full; and, though; important production ; rather lively in dialogue Thursday evening, with a splendid house of 


often long, his subjects, from apt illustration 
and happy manner of delivery, were never tire- 
some. His writings have been many, and on 
various branches of therapeutics ; but those by 
which he is most known to Europe are his trea- 
tise on the mineral waters of France and Ger- 
many; his ‘‘ Physiology of the Passions;” and 
his voluminous and erudite work on diseases 
of the skin. He was one of the first, and, 
until his death, one of the most strenuous ad- 
vocates for the treatment of a great majority of 
diseases by means of the fumigating and va- 
pour baths; often observing, that there was 
no disease but might, in some of its stages, 
be much benefited by these means, and that 
they rendered much medicine unnecessary. It 
was a marked feature in his practice to assail 
and draw through disease by medicaments ap- 
plied to the skin, rather than annoy the more 
vital organs, the stomach and bowels, by their 
internal administration ; hence his predilection 
for baths, which are so generally resorted to as 
therapeutics on the Continent.—/'rom a Cor- 
respondent. 
DRAMA. 

Drury Lane has, this week, been distin- 
guished by nothing but the visit of her Majesty 
in royal state on Wednesday; on which oc- 
casion, 2s. were laid, in addition, upon the 
price of the boxes, and the pit admissions were 
raised to 3s. 6d. At Covent Garden, last night, 
where a similar honour was conferred, the fixed 
prices of the theatre were unaltered; and, 
though this involves a public question, we shall 
not waste many words upon it: the public 
must judge for itself. -In the former case, a 
tax was levied upon the show of the queen’s 
person. It was not for the drama, nor the in- 
terests of the drama; but purely for a sight of 
the sovereign, and the interests of an indi- 
vidual—the tenant of Drury Lane. That we 
utterly disapprove of this need hardly be stated. 
If the prices are to be altered in the case of one 
attraction, why not whenever there is any 
other ? and we will then have a scale of fiuc- 
tuating prices,—half-a-crown for a queen, 
eighteenpence for a male ruler, and sixpence 
for any other strange monster, such as Shake- 
Speare mentions as irresistible by English cu- 
riosity, (vide Tempest.) In the respectable 
times of the stage, such a course was never 
dreamed of. The presence of the most exalted 
—_ in the state, and an overflowing 

ouse, were deemed a sufficient reward; and 
no one thought of turning a penny by other 
means. Is it not enough to disgust her ma- 
jesty, and banish her from the national theatre, 
which all who love it are so desirous that she 
should be courted to protect and encourage ? 
We fear it is; and we lament the circumstance 
orem gt With regard to Covent Garden, 
it has in this, as in every other respect, acted 
with propriety and honour. There was no 





and action, and with some sweet and simple | nobility and persons of high fashion—an omen 
ballad melodies. An Eastern tale, in which a | of perfect success, as we hope, to this charm. 
barber (Phillips) is, by the whim of the caliph |ingtheatre. The time occupied is truly within 
(Wilson), made vizier for an hour, and in this | the compass of enjoyment, and not of fatigue. 
office contrives to win his lady-love (Shirreff ), | Two hours and a half are enough for any en- 
the daughter of barber secundus (Lefer), and | tertainment. The opera was L’ Elisir d’ Amore, 
defeat the claims of a domineering aga(Bartley), | the favourite of last season, and with the fa- 
reveals the whole plot. Of the singing, we | vourite supporters, Catone and Bellini. A de- 
need only say that Shirreff, Phillips, Wilson, | butante, Signora Franceschini, and Fred. La- 
and Leffler, performed their parts as they al-|blache (the son of our great vocalist) were the 
ways do, and were repeatedly encored; and / novelties. Of the former we can say nothing 
that the rest of the characters were well acted. | very favourable; her voice is wiry and harsh, 
On the whole, we think Mr. Hullah displayed |and she sang out of tune, in'a manner not 
less originality than we had a right to expect |common on the Italian stage. Lablache has 
from him; and thus, though the Barbers of | not much voice, but what he has is good. He 
Bassora may take their agreeable turn with | sings correctly, and has much comic humour; 
other pieces, they are not sufficient to make any | so that his accession may be counted an acqui- 
strong impression on the public. Of the Ori-|sition of value to the stage. The orchestra 
ginal, a clever and extravagant farce by the | was very fine throughout. 

same author, Mr. Morton, produced on Mon- 








day, and acted nightly since, amidst much 
laughter and applause, we can speak in higher 
terms. It is extremely ludicrous and amusing, 
and admirably performed. Bartley and Mea- 
dows, the former all fire and fury, the latter all | 
milk and water, have respectively a nephew 
and a daughter (Mr. Anderson and Miss P. | 
Horton), whose union they oppose, but who| 
are tricked out of their consents by the Scapin- | 
ations of Jack Nonpareil (Vining), so that all | 
ends well. In this character Mr. Vining is| 
very happy. His disguises, and his persuading | 
the two old gentlemen that each is deaf and 
dumb, which leads to a most comic scene of | 





VARIETIES. 

Royal Society of Horticulture and Agriculture. 
— There was a fine collection of plants, flowers, 
fruits, and vegetables, exhibited last Saturday 
at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Gold and 
silver medals were awarded for a beautiful spe- 
cimen of the Catlya labiata, a lovely, pink, lip- 
like flowering plant; also, for a specimen of 
the Musa cavendishii, and others. A curious 
collection of Cacti attracted much attention; 
and Banksia floribunda, Cycas revoluta, Ocy- 
dium, were splendid. Pears, apples, grapes, 
and cucumbers, were also very fine. The 
prizes were given by ‘* The Royal Society and 





colloquy on their fingers, are hit off with much | Central School for Floriculture, Horticulture, 
vivacity ; and the little bit which Miss P.| and Agriculture.” A military band played dur- 


Horton has with Col. Detonator (Bartley), is | 
quite in keeping with the general humour of | 
the farce. 

St. James's.— Temptation, by the author of 
the Illustrious Stranger, has been successfully 
produced here, and tempts the town every 
night. 

Queen’s Theatre.—This house was opened 
for the season on Monday, under the manage- 
ment of Miss Desborough, who appeared on 
that evening, but who, we are sorry to add, 
was taken suddenly ill while performing on 
Tuesday, and has not played since. She has 


* In all this gentleman's management, there is nothing, 
in our opinion, which so highly entitles him to respect 
and support as his conduct in this delicate matter, which 
is hardly brought under the cognizance of superficial 
observers, and the precise nature of which cannot be 
known to the general public. What is visible to all is, 
that the nuisance has been abated at Covent Garden, and 
that families of children, and youthful females, may go 
there safely, without the fear of insult, or being shocked 
by indecency of words or actions. Can we, without inde- 
licacy, describe why and how this is? These poor crea- 
tures have been encouraged to ply their melancholy pur- 
suitsin the boxes and lobbies of our theatres, on paying 10s. 
each at the opening of the season ; and, out of the future 
wages of their sin, handing over instal to the owner 
of the theatre (can we call it so, or rather bagnio ?), till 
he is fully paid for the privileges of prostitution. Mr. 

y at once repudiated this horrid and disgraceful 
system, and has purified his theatre by the sacrifice of 








ing the day. 

The Civic Féte.— A journal like ours has 
little to do with city feasting or royal enter- 
tainments ; but there is one observation touch- 
ing the late grand affair which it may pecu- 
liarly become us to notice. It is one not 


'merely applicable to this occasion, or to the 


corporation of London; but, we regret to say, 
too general in its prevalence, and too character- 
istic of the country altogether. Among the 
guests in the Guildhall, as given in the pub- 
lished lists, we looked in vain to see if any 
honour had been paid to the science, the fine 
arts, or the literature, of England. The Duke 
of Sussex was there as a prince of the blood, 
not as president of the Royal Society ; and, as 
connected with the considerations to which we 
have alluded, he was alone in his glory. No 
president of the Royal Academy, no president 
of the Royal Society of Literature, no president 
of the Royal College of Physicians, no great 
artist, no distinguished man of science, 10 
eminent author, had the compliment of an in- 
vitation. Those who will be remembered in 
the rolls of fame, long after all the circum- 
stances of this pomp and parade have sunk into 
nothingness, had not a single representative 10 
the hall. In what other civilised nation 10 





many hundred i ous pounds, 
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Europe could such a neglect have been per-| The discrepancy in reference to the three days 
petrated ? Not in Italy, France, Prussia, | alluded to, was chiefly referable to the violence | 
‘Austria, Holland, Russia, Bavaria—hardly in |of the late gale on the 1st and 2d instant, as 
Turkey ! But it seems quite an epoch amongst | storms of that class are usually succeeded by 
us if one of the immortal spirits of the age, one | intervals of drought, more or less considerable, 
of the glories of a people, should be treated with | according to the season of the year in which | 
respect. When Sir Walter Scott dined with | they occur. As refers to the most important of 
George IV., all the newspapers and magazines the late atmospheric phenomena—viz. the 
rang with the marvel; and, in fact, we hear | storms of the 27th and 29th ult., and that of 
of every class of the community, soldiers, | the 2d instant, which, on the coast of Scotland, 
sailors, rich bankers, parvenus of fortune, ob-| Liverpool, Plymouth, Boulogne-sur-Mer, &c., 
sequious officials, &c. &c. being the favoured caused such destruction of life and property, as 
in courts, palaces, and high places ; but of stated in the journals,—those of the 27th of 
those the best entitled to such courtesies, the | October and of the 2d instant were accurately 
names are never heard. Let us hope for other marked by me in a letter which I addressed to 
days ! | the editor of the Literary Gazette on the 21st, 
The Queen’s Dinner Table.— Mr. Charles) and which appeared in the succeeding number 
Bleaden, who has been so highly and so justly! of that journal on the 25th of February, 1837 ; 
commended for his excellent service at the these, together with the gale of the 29th ult., 
Guildhall on the Queen’s visit, has voluntarily being entered in my unpublished weather-tables 
and liberally afforded the public a very accept- alluded to, the last and most serious of these} 
ablegratification during this week, by exhibiting | gales having been most violent at London on! 
her Majesty’s table, covered as when she sat the Ist inst.; but, as being the principal site| 
at it on the 9th, in the handsome dinner-room of its developement (as noticed by me in my} 
of the London Tavern. Thousands have flock- letter to the editor of the Literary Gazette| 
ed to see this splendid display of gorgeous alluded to), still further south on the following | 
plate, and superb glass, and ornaments of fruit day, together with being more violent further 
and flowers. A constant succession of visitors south, having been accompanied, similar to a 
have crowded the room, where a judicious dis- tropical hurricane, with thunder, &c.”’ 
position of the routine, and the presence ofindi-, Weather Wisdom.— Referring to our last, 
viduals belonging to the Tavern, assisted by | the only hit was a disposition to snow about the 
several policemen, preserved order and regular- 17th. The next week runs thus: —“ The 26th 
ity, so that every one saw in turn, and passed on. |is stormy and colder. The new moon will bring 
Among the attractions to the curious, certainly increased cold and heavy falls of snow; or it 
not the least were the richly embroidered’ may be much rain, with dense fogs.” 
doyleys, one of which the Queen took from Bronzes.—We had only yesterday an oppor- 








pen aN Pa A 
Evans, 12mo, 5s. 6d. cloth.—Obstetric Plates, by Wm. 
Smellie, M.D. 8vo. 5s. cloth.—The Pickwick Papers, 8vo, 
li, 1s, cloth.—Mr. W. Hille’s Treatise on Hernia, 12mo. 
2s.—Head’s Home Tour, Vol. II. post 8vo. 9s. 6d.—Little 
Arthur’s History of England, 1 vol. 18mo. new edition, 
3s. hf.-bd.—Somerville on the Sciences, 4th edition, f.cap 
10s. 6d.—Southey’s Book of the Church, 4th edition, 
1 vol. 8vo, 12s.,—Eastern Manners illustrative of the Gos- 
pels, by the Rev. R. Jamieson, 18mo. 3s. 6d. cloth.—Rev. 
H. Duncan’s Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons; Autumn, 
12mo, 68. cloth.—The Judgment of the Anglican Church, 
by J. F. Russell, 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth.—Heures de Récréa- 
tion, par St. L. Lazerac, post’ 8vo. 8%. cloth.—Surgical 
Observations on Tumours, by J. C, Warren, M.D. 
(Boston) 12. 1s. bds.—Paths of Poesy, 12mo, 5s. 6d. bds. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1837. 
November. Thermometer. Barometer. 
‘Thursday., 2 From 37 47 29°04 to 2014 
Friday -+-- 3 ooee 29 oe 4 | 20°20 -- 20-36 
Saturday -- 4 | sees WD oe 47 | 2040 ++ 2991 





Sunday +--+ 5 3L ++ 49 | 2995 ++ 30°05 
Monday -+ 6 28 ++ 45 30°17 ++ 30°29 
Tuesday -» 7 | ++ 23 +» 44 | 3092 -- 


302 
Wednesday 8 | «+++ 20 «+ 39 | 3023 ++ 3045 

Prevailing wind, S.W. 

Except the 3d, 5th, and 8th, generally clear; rain and 
hail on the 2d; lightning during the evenings of the 24 
and 3d; and foggy in the morning and evening of the 8th, 

Rain fallen, 15 of an inch. 

Edmonton. CHARLES H&NR¥ ADAMS, 


Extracts from a Meteorological Register kept at High 
Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member af the Meteorological 
Society. October 1837. 


‘Thermometer—Highest--++++-+ 67-75 ++ the 3d. 
Lowest «+++++++ 27°00 + 25th, 
14th. 
30th. 





Number of days of rain, 13. 

Quantity of rain, in inches and decimals, 1-89. 

Winds.—2 North-East—2 East—1 South-East—8 South 
—3 South-West —11 West —3 North-West—1 North. 

General Observations.—T he maximum of the barometer 
was above any one in October, during the journalist's 


the feast as a memorial of her royal civic en- | tunity of seeing the fine collection of bronzes, in | Tesidence at Wycombe (fourteen years), and only twice 


tertainment. The exhibition, so handsomely Bond Street, and can, therefore, say nothing 

opened at considerable expense and much trou- more now but that they are well worth a visit. 

ble, we believe closes after to-day. | Steam.—The French Director-General of 
Royal Academy. — Last week, Mr. George the Posts has been lately employed at Marseilles, 

Patten and Mr. Charles Landseer were elect- in facilitating, and rendering more expeditious 

ed Associates of the Royal Academy. : and cheap, the intercourse by steam-vessels be- 
Weather Predictions.—Mr. Murphy, in a tween France and the Levant. 

letter to the ‘* Times,” says, that his predictions; ——_——— 

for the 9th Nov. were fully (q. foully ?) verified ; LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

since, “ the unexpected change of weather in Captain Glascock, R.N., the author of the “ Naval 

the afternoon, partaking as it did more of the sketch Book,” and other works, has, we hear, completed 

nature of mist than rain, and as such not for publication a Story of various Adventures by Lan 

di babl tl il t and Sea. We understand that the scene, which is equally 

extending probably more than a mile or twO divided between London and the Channel, is laid in the 

on either side of the river, as it continued tine of George Ly and Rat in the nautical pestions, the 

; a . author has raised the tragical incidents by introducing 

little more than an hour ” consequently. >, AC scenes, highly comic, and after the gallant captain’s pecu- 

cording to the explanation of the term ‘ fair," jiar vein, 

in the ‘ Weather Almanack ’—viz. a day in Si did Sia 

which drought is expected to predominate, it The Wonders of Geology, with numerous engravings, 

cannot affect the correctness of my prediction, by J. Martin, Esq. 

and I am happy to hear that such is the opinion | LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

expressed of itin the city. I should consider it | portraits of the Children of the Nobility, edited by 

as in some sort criminal, to pass over the cir- Mrs. Fairlie, imperial 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. bd.—Icones Planta- 

cumstance of this prediction unnoticed ; con-\TU™5 or, Figures and Brief Descriptions of New and 











ena A ri + | Rare Plants, by Sir Wm. J. Hooker, K.H. 2 vols. 8vo. 
stituting, as it does, no more than an item in 9, lés. — Electricity, its Nature, Operation, &c. in the 


Phenomena of the Universe, by William Leithead, 8s. 
cloth. — A Letter to Sir Robert Peel, Bart. M.P. on Ca- 
thedral Churches, by the Hon. Geo. Pellew, D.D. Dean 
of Norwich, 8vo. 2s. stitched.—Kittoe’s Domestic Medical 
Pocket-Book, 12mo. 10s. 6d. cloth. — Practical Religion ; 
a Series of Sermons, 8vo. 4s. cloth. — Alison's History of 
the French Revolution. Vol. VI. 8vo. 15s. bds,—Elements 
of the Practice of Obstetricy, by Denman, new edition, 
18mo. 3s. cloth.— The Book of the Cartoons, by the Rev. 
. Cattermole, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth: royal 8vo. 16s. 
| cloth.—Trollope’s New Testament in Greek, with English 
| Notes, 8vo, 1. 1s. cloth. — Hore Lyricw ; Poems by Dr. 
| Watts, with Memoir by R. Southey, Esq. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
| cloth.—Bunyan’s —- Progress, with Scripture Pass- 
| ages, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. — Life of Wallenstein, Duke of 
Friedland, by Lieut.-Col. J. Mitchell, 8vo. 12s. cloth.— 
| Journals and Letters of the Rev. Henry Martin, B.D. 
| 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 1s. cloth.— Outlines of Naval Routine, b 
A. D. Fordyce, R.N. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. — Science of Life 
| insuzance, by P. Watt, 6s. bds.—Treatise on Warming 
| Buildings by Hot Water, by Charles Hood, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
| cloth.—Diatessaron; or, the History of our Lord Jesus 
| Christ, 8vo, 5s.—The Poetical Works of Richard Lloyd, 
a 12mo. 10s. 6d. cloth.—Fairland’s Juvenile Artist, 
| Oblong 4to. 8. cloth.—Gems from Shakespeare, 2s, cloth. 
| —Memoir of Mrs, H. W. Winslowe with Essay, by J. H. 


the account of the facts which the changes of 
the weather during the last month—or since the 
influence exercised by the late extraordinary 
summer, with the advance of the season, has 
subsided, have added to the list: as can be 
attested by more than one gentleman, whose 
veracity will not be questioned, who have been 
in the habit daily of contrasting the calculations 
entered in my unpublished weather-tables for 
this period, long since prepared, with the pass- 
ing changes of the weather; the conformity 
between these tables and the changes of the 
weather during the period noticed being so 
strictly accurate, that, with the exception of the 
three days which preceded the 9th inst., which 
were marked ‘ rain,’ it might have been sup- 
posed that they were drawn up from a journal 
of the weather kept during that period, rather 
than from calculations long previously made. 





has the mean been exceeded during that period; the last 
time, in October 1830, the quantity of rain was small, 
being very much less than the average. From the 5th to 
| the 22d no rain fell. The mean temperature was below 
the average, although the maximum was higher than 
usual; the range was upwards of 40 degrees. 

The night of the 13th, on which the lunar eclipse oc- 
curred, was remarkably clear, and the commencement 
and progress of the eclipse were seen very favourably; 
during the total obscuration, the body of the moon was of 
a dusky red colour, but when she began to emerge from 
the earth’s shadow, and her bright limb was first seen, the 
appearance was very interesting; the colours of the re~ 
maining portion of her disc were from bright he to 
red, purple, and dark blue, but these changed rapidly as 
the eclipse passed off: the thermometer, during the 
eclipse, fell from 41° 50’ to 35° 23’, the barometer standing 
very steadily at 30° 38’, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gacette. 
November 13, 1837. 

Sir,—I beg to thank your correspondent, who writes 
from Brighton, under date of Nov. 5, signature 
of ‘¢ An Old Subscriber,” for the trouble he has taken with 
regard to the word cuvesing, and hope he will not take it 
! amiss if I express my doubts as to whether his explanation 
| is fora moment tenable. For, besides that I do not see 
by what process of inflection, or otherwise, coresing can 
be deduced from corrige or corige (which is the direct 
French word corriger, and is derived from Lat. corrigo, 
compounded of con and rego), 1 cannot, if such be its 
derivation and meaning, affix any sense to the passage in 
which the word occurs. Your correspondent may, pro- 
bably, have been, in some measure, misled by the way in 
which the passage appeared, coresing of words haying been, 
by mistake, — for coresing of swords; 1 trust, how- 
ever, that if he be addicted to etymological pursuits, he 
will return to the investigation, and solve a difficulty 
which, at preseut, has puzzled every one to whom I have 
applied. There are, in our Dictionaries, two words, to 
either of which, in consequence of the uncertain ortho- 

aphy of former times, the word coresing may belong; 

ut I much doubt, whether the sense of the passage is 
made out by referring it to either one or the other, 

Ist, Corrode, corrosive : Lat. corrodere, to gnaw, Upon 
this Richardson observes, corrosive appears to have been 
strangely corrupted by our old writers—corsic, corosie, 
corsive, corasive, corrasive, corrosive. 

2d, Course, coursing : Lat. cursus, from currere, to run. 
To course is to run, to run after, to pursue, and thence, 
coras-ing, quasi cours-ing. 

Perhaps a reference to the ori 1 edition, which is at 
present out of my power, might remove the difficulty, 
either by bringing to light some typographical error, or 


by some other elucidation, of which we are not at present 
aware.—I am, Sir, &c. F, B, 
ToC, P.J. The party is identical. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


HE OLD and APPROVED SYSTEM, | 
by which Subscribers are supplied, in Town and Coutts, 
with every New Publication, British and Foreign, as soon as pub- 
lished, having given universal satisfaction ever since its esta- 
blishment in 1826, is still pursued at Churton’s British and Foreign 
Library, 26 Holles Street. 
Terms 5/. 5¢. per annum, 





The Catalogue, containing a list of more than 25,000 volumes of 


Standard Works in English, French, Italian, German, Spanish, 
and Portugacse Languages, may be had on application. 


ULL’S NEW SYSTEM. 


«« The Atheneum” of last Satusddy, November | 1th, con- | 


saeee for the information of all Reading Classes, full particulars 

the advantages of Bull's New System of Supplying Families 
pot Book Societies with all Works, Magazines, &c., for perusa!, 
throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland. The same particu- 
lars with a List annexed, ofall the Valuable New Publications, 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





a 
Positively on the 29th November, half-bound, price 12s, 


ae COMIC ANNUAL for 1838. 


By THOMAS HOOD. 





iy, November 2ist, will be ET MAN price ls. | 
M EDICAL ALMANACK; 


pita pyed of Medical Information, for the Year 1838 ; 


ae 





Calen the Year, including the : A. H, Baily and Co. 83 Cornhill. 
Risin oe ae of the Sun, Moon, and Planets, Times of - 
High Water, Anniversaries, Church Festivals, &c.; an Account On th the Ist of November was published, No. XXV Ml. of 


| of the British Medical Corporations, with their Regulations; 
Medical Charities, Lunatic Asylums, &c., with their Medical 
Officers, Days of Admittance, Operations, &c.; a List of the 
| British Medical Schools, with their Hours of Lecture, Fees, &c.; 
an Account of the various Medical Societies. Specific informa- 
tion on various subjects, viz.:—the Symptoms, Tests, and ‘T'reat- 
ment in regard to Poisons; Dislocations, their Signs and Treat- | 
ment; Sigus of the Diseases of the Heart, Pericardium, Lungs, 
and Pieura; Treatment me Pp by the Humane Society in 
| cases of Suspenied mation; Table for regulating the ade- 
quate Doses of Medicine ; Me. of ascertaining the Length of 
‘ime an Infant, recently ‘Dead survived its Birth; Table to re- 
aoe Bleeding in Children; New Medicines, with their Doses, | 
and the Diseases in which they are beneficial; M. Lugol’s For- 
mule, &c. &c. The Army, Ordnance, and Navy Medical De-' 
partments; Medical Statistics, Chronology, Obituary, &c. &c. ; 
intended as a Summary of Useful Information; not only to the 


HE EDINBURGH JOURNAL of 
NATURAL HISTORY, with the Animal Kingdom of 
the Baron Cuvier, 
Price One Shilling. 
Embellished with elegant coloured Engravings. 
Conducted by WILLIAM MACGILLIVRAY, A.M. &e. &c, 
Smith, Eider, and Co. Cornhill. 





On Dec. 1, 1937, price 1s. 6d. to he. contenel Monthly, N No. I. of 
DHE PHILIDORIAN; a Magazine of 
Chess, and other Domestic Games and Amusements. 
London: Walker and Son, 17 Seho Square; and to be had of 
all Booksellers, 


| 












- also be had or sent by Post, as a Single Letter, on application 
o Mr. Bull, Librarian, 19 Holles Street, Four Doors from 


Cavendish Square. 

m | George Greenhill, at their Hall, Ludgate Street. 
UEEN’S VISIT to the CITY.—A)! 
Supplementary Part of the Mirror of Literature and 
Amusement will be published on the 2st, price Sixpence, con- 
taining full particulars of this splendid Pageant, embellished } 
with Three Engravings. 1. Departure from the Palace; 2. 
Reception by the Lord Mayor at Temple Bar; 3. the Banquet. 

London: J, Limbird, 143 Strand; Edinburgh: J. Sutherland ; 
Giasgews M*Phun 5 Dublin; ‘G. Young, Sackville St. 


| Profession, but to the Public in general, in reference to Medical 
| Institutions, 
| London: Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by 


Corrected to November 15th, 18mo. gilt edges, GU 4s. 


HE PARLIAMENTARY IDE: 


Parliament, their Connexions, Pursuits, Political Opiniéns, &c., 
| chiefly from Communications by the Members themselves. 
By R. B. MOSSE, — ” 
Parliamentary Agen 
| No Elector should be without this inv ‘atuable little volume.” 
| —Sun, 


G ANCHO AND THE DUCHESS. 


“* Sancho relating the Adventures of Don Quixote to the 
Duchess” is now finished, and will be ready for delivery on the | 
25th inst. This beautify! Print, begun in 1830, is Engraved in | 
Line by W. Humphreys, after the Original Picture in the Collec- | 
tion of Lord Egremont, painted by Leslie, and which, when ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy, was universally admired. 


London: A. H, Baily and Co., 83 Cornhill. 











BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


| On Saturday, November 25, will be published, in 4to. price 21s. 








Prints ; 21 8 elegantly bound; or Pg the Plates coloured in imitation of 
Proofs .. «. 313 6 the EAUT price | 
India Proofs 55 0 U' cys. COST UME; a Series of | 
Proofs before Letters ......ssse000- 7 7 0 


Printsellers to the Royal Family, 23 Cockspur Street, Charing | Descriptions, 
Cross. | By LEITCH RITCHIE, Esq. 
London : Longman, Orme, and Co. 


ALMANACKS AND YEAR-BOOKS FOR 1838, 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 
Published by Charles Knight and Co. 


MR. BULWER’S NEW ROMANCE, 
On Friday, Dec. Ist, will be published, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. with 
15 highly finished Historical Engravings, 31s. 6d,; imperial 
6d. 








22 Ludgate Street. 

















’ Retail. | | 8vo. with India Proof Plates, 2/. 12s. 
HE BRITISH ALMANACK, Ex. a! EILA; or, the Siege of Granada: a, 
F tended to 96 pazes, and embracing a “ody of a 
nformation suited to the I the mr RB 
By EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, Esq. 
oe and the Professional and Upper Classes 1 o| | Author of « The Pilgrims of the Khine,” « Ernest Maltravers,” 
eseerscecccce coces ae 

The British Ww or king-Man’ 8s Almanack, Forming a Companion to Capt. Marryat’ 's “* Pirate,"’ and the 
Consisting of 48 pages of a smaller size, furnishing Informa: Second of a Series of Illustrated Works by the best Authors. 
tion of Practical Utility to those lin » London; Longman, Orme, and Co. 
Handicraft, or Agriculture.........+06 - O8 





The following Annual Works will also he published under | LADY BLESSINGTON’S NEW WORK. 


} 
the Superintendence of the Society. | On Thursday, Nov. 30, will be published, with Eight Plates, 21s. 


The Companion to the Almanack ; or, 
bay re of General Information: being the 11th v jue 
of the Series .. . 

With the ‘British ‘Aimanack, bound in “cloth: 

The W orking-Man’ 's Companion 3; 


ONFESSIONS ofan ELDERLY LADY. |} 
Ry the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 
° Forming a Comy to the ** i ofan Elderly 
se ly 
London: Longman, Biss and Co. 








=e 





Con- 


Intelligence and better the Condition of the Manufacturing On Dec, Ist will be published, in f.cap 8vo, with Da 


A concise Biography of the Members of a. Houses of | 


_ Figures, in the Dresses of all Times and Nations, | 
Published by F. Graves and Co., late Colnaghi and Co., | containing 12 Engravings, by the First Artists. With Original ' 


. Nearly ready, - 
x . nih 
T HE SACRED OFFERING for 1838. 
A Collection of Original Poems, chiefly Devotional Sub- 
jects. 

A complete Index to all the former volumes, with the names of 
the contributors, will be published with this volume. Price 4s, 6d. 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. London; D. Marples and Co. 
Liverpool. 


POSTHUMOUS WORKS BY THE LATE MR. INGLIS, 
On the 27h inst. will be a with Illustrations by George 
Cruickshank, in 1 vol. post 8vo:, price 9s. cloth lettered, 

MBLEs in the FOOTSTEPS of DON 
QUIXOTE. 
By a late H. D. INGLIS, 
Author of *¢ Spain,” &c. 
Wh nittakes and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





CURTIS ON DEAFNESS, &e. 
few days will be published, 2d edition, price 1s. 
BSERVAT IONS on the PRESERVA.- 
TION of HEARING, and on the Choice, Use, and Abuse, 


| of Acoustic Instruments, with Remarks on Deafness, &c. 


Contents. 
Importance of Hearing to Man—Number of Deaf Persons in 
the Metropolis—Causes of Deafness—How to avoid Deafness—In- 
jurious Results of Neglect—Deafness and other Diseases of the 


{ ‘Ear Curable, exemplified in nearly 10,000 Cases. 


London: Longman and Co.; and H. Renshaw, 356 Strand. 


whom may be had, 

Curtis on the Preservation of Sight, and on 
Spectacles, &c. 1s. 

Curtis on the Preservation of Health; 3s. 6d. 
cloth boards. 

Curtis on the Diseases of the Ear. 6th 
edition, 7s. 6d. boards. 

Curtis on the Diseases of the Eye. 2d edi- 
tion, 7s. 6d. boards. 

riis on the Deaf and Dumb, 10s. 6d. bds. 


Cu 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
CHOICE 7 ree gare ea ye Sod HORSES. 
Now ready, Third Tho: 
DVENTURES of a GENELEMAN in 
ie of a HORSE 
CAVEAT EMP" TOR, Gent. 
“« Every one estas in horses should possess this work."— 


| Dispatch. 














and Agricultural Classes 
Vith the British wanking: lan’s ‘Aimana k, bound in 
cloth, and lettered .... 1 
The Companion. to the Almanack from 
1828 to 1837, bound toyether in 5 vols., with a resopeed 
Analytical Index for the first eight years ...... 
The Household Year-Book for 1835, 
1836, and 1837, bound together, with an Index .. a 
The Working-Man’s Companion for 
1835, 1836, and 1837, bound together, with an Index 
The Almanacks will be published on the regular day of Al- 
manack publication — namely uesday, November 21. The | 
Companions and the bound volumes will be published on the Ist 
of Decem 


| 
' 
taining Information especially calculated to advance the | 
| 
| 
} 


On Tuesaday, November 2ist, will be published, price 


One Shilling and Sixpence, 
HITE’S CELESTIAL ATLAS; or, 

an Improved Ephemeris. for the Year of Our Lord 
1838, wherein are contained the Places of the Old and New Pla- 
nets, the ses, Occultations, and other Celestial Phenomena 
of the Year; also, a Complete Almanack, with an Appendix, 
containing Tables of Logarithms to Six "Decimal Places; of 
Logarithmic Sines and Tangents to every Second Minute of the 
Qaadrant; and of Natural Sines, ‘Tangents, Secants, and Versed 
Sines, ag every Degree, with the Solutions of Plane aud Spherical 


Tri 
By OLINTHUS GREGORY, LL.D. F.R.A.S, 
Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Military , = ae 
Woolwich, end One of the Board of Visitors of the 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich. 
®,° This Almanack, which bh.» been a great favourite with 
scientific men for nearly Ninety Years, has received considerable 
improvements since it has been in the hands of the present 
Editor, and especially elace it has been gg by a Supple- 
mentary Sheet. ‘The Tables of I o! 
Sines, Tangents, &c., now published, have ban canchalty cor- 
rected by collation with those of Ursinus; and these, together 
with the Rules and Theorems for Plane and Spherical Trigono- 
pee will render the work highly valuable to Practical Astro- 
omers, Mariners, Civil Engineers, and Teachers of Mathematics, 
™ they wilt, - all the ordinary cases of Trigonometrical and 
serve as a complete substitute for the 
more aos Logarithm Tables. 
London: Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by 
George Greenhill, at their Hall, Ludgate Street. 

















RE AT 1 SE 6s. in cloth, Vol. 


TRE SE on GB OLOGY. 
At}. aig LIPS, F.R.S. G.S. & 
| Professor of Geology in King’s College, iondon: ye of 
“ A Guide to Geology,” &c. & 
| Forming Vol. 97 of Dr. Lardner’s Cabines Cyclopa: edia.” 


Second Edition, price 7s. 


Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 
Te DEITY, a Poem in 
THOMAS RAGG. 
win an Snermionied Essay, 
y ISAAC TAYLOR. 
London: semen and én “ Nottingham: W. Dearden. 
“* Every page discovers proofs of a vigorous understanding, a 

correct taste, great stores of fancy, a wonderful flow of elegant 
and appropriate language, and very considerable powers of versi- 


Twelve Books. 


London . sastasietie and Co, ; and John ae: 








0 
| IRROR of PARL [AME NT.—The final | fication.—A bove all, the skill he displays in the difficult art of 
,S 


0} 


Number for the Last Session, containing the usual 

| Abstract and Digest of Parliamentary Papers, Lists of )ivisions, 

Index, &c, will be published on Saturday, the 9th of December ; 

and the First Number of the Mirror of Parliament for the Pre- | 

sent Session, will be published on Saturday, the 2d of December. 
Office, 3 Abingdon Street, 15th November. 


* reasoning in poetry,’ an art in which, according to Johnson, 
Pope himself was deficient, entitles Mr. Ragg to high praise.” — 
Times, 
*« It will bea deep disgrace to the religions public, if a walk 
like this fails to meet with the most extensive encouragement.” 
Eclectic Review. 


LK. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS A 2d ”  getelition, jo 1 vol. fea cap p vo. with “Portrai t, 74. 6d. 
R. COLBURN, of Great Marlborough | Cou LERIDGE’S TABLE 
Street, cad publish, during the present Month, the 
POETICAL PRIMER, consisting of 


Jobn Murray, Albemarle Street. 
following New Wor 
“am HE 
1 
. Cc ty of IT Short Extracts from Ancient and Modern Authors, 


j Selected and arranged progressively ~ oe Use of Children. 
By Mrs. LAWR . 
John Saray, ‘Albemarie Street. 





wh alf-bound, a 1 3d edition of 


‘ 
A Second edition of Miss Pardoe’: 


the Sultan.” 3 vols. small 8vo. 


Il, 
Jane Lomax ; or, Love and Crime. 
Author of “‘ Brambletye _— ” 3 vols, 


By the 
new edition, price 3s, 6d, half-bound 
YOSPEL STORIES for CHILDREN. 
Mary Raymond, and ‘oaher Nouvelettes. By | An Attempt to render the Chief Events of the Life of 
Mrs. Charles Gore, Kethiree of “ Mothers and Daughters.” our perines intelligible and profitable to Young Children. 
— . Stories for Children, from the History of 
sys *¢ odied 11th edition, 3s. half-bound. 
Seco “ 
ia or - Raa maf aaa Fortress of Fe.) 3, Progressive Geography for Children. By 
“One of the ni ciaae, meadl , an fice | the Author of * Stories for Children.” 2s. half-bound. 
tions that has come under our notice. me Morning Post. e | Jobn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





ap rae with numerous Woodcuts, price 8s. Ove lettered, 
.L ECTRICITY ; its Nature, Operation, 
and Importance, in the Phenomena of the Universe. 
WILLIAM LEITHEAD, 
Secretary to the London Electrical Society. 
London; Longman, Orme, and Co. 


ir 
Now read: 
A Second edition of Viscount de Chateau- | 
4 ee Sketches of the Literature of England. ” 2 vols. 8vo, | 
and i the work of | 
full of a va- | 








is 
a poeta a cultivated, and a graceful 1 mind, It is 
riety of information.”—Literary Gazetie. 
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ASSICAL LITERATURE AND ae BOOKS 
pe PUBLISHED BY MR. MUR 


ATTHLE’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
5th edition, revised and enlarged from the last edition 


he Original. 
of the Origin®" py JOHN KENRICK, M.A. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


Il. 
Matthie’s Shorter Greek Gremuny, 
For the Use of Schoo! 
Abridged by the Lord Bishop of London. “sth edition, revised 
and correct 
Bas the Rev. J. wssangs M.A. * 19mo. 3s. bound. 


Scheller’s Latin Grammar. 
Translated from the German, — Alterations, Notes, and 


ddit. 
By G, Walker, M, ry 2 vols. 8vo. 308. 


Lectures on the Sduen of the Greeks 


and Romans. 
Delivered in the University of Oxfor 
By Edward Cardwell, D.D. Principal of St. ‘Alban’ 's Hall. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 


A Popular Account of "the Public and Private 


Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Translated from the German of Heinrich Hase. 
*.cap 8vo. 58. 6d. 


vi, 
Introduction to the Study of the Greek 


Classic Poets. 
By Henry Nelson Coleridge, M.A. 
2d edition, f.cap 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


vil. 
The Plays of Aristophanes. 
Edited, with English Notes, and adapted to the Use of 
Schools and Universities. 
By Thomas Mitchell, Esq. A.M. 
Already published, 

1. The Acharnenses. 8vo. 10s. 

2. The Wasps. 8vo. 10s. 

3. The Knights, or te — Bvo. 10s. 


The Clouds of "Achoaghenes. 8vo. 


VIII. 
Buttman’s Lexilogus : 

Or, an Examination of the Meaning and Etymology of Words 
and Passages in Homer, Hesiod, and other Greek Writers, 
Tg on — the German, and edited by the 
Rev. J. R. Fishlake, A.M. 

Svo. 188. 


IX. 
Buttman’s Catalogue of the Irregular 


Greek Verbs. 
With all bier Tenses that are extant—their erage Meaning, 
sage; ac de: 
Translated by the Rev. J. R. Fishlake. &vo. ie the press. 
‘John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
November 1837. 





APPROVED CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


I. 
RS. MARK ' S } 
MES.,MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, 6th a vols. 12mo. 12s, 


Mrs. Markham’s ‘History of France, 
4th edition, 2 vols, 12mo. 12s. 


Mrs. Markham’s Historical Conversations. 
12mo. 6s. 


Iv. 
Mrs. Markham’s Sermons for Children. 


F.cap 8v0, 


v. 
Stories for Children from the History of 


England. 
llth edition, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


VI. 
Gospel Stories for Children. 
A new ner 18mo. 3s, 6d, 


Possieiinn Reamighe. 
By the Author of Stories for Children. 3d edition, 18mo. 24. 
Vill. 
Conversations on Nature and Art. 
By a Lady. 12mo. 6s, 6d, bound. Vol, II. is preparing. 


IX, 
Bertha’s Journal while on a Visit to 


her Uncle. 
3a gee 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


Lady Callcott’s History of Spain. 
2 vols. - 12s, 


— Arthur's History of England. 
ly Calicott. A new edition, 18mo, 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


4th edition, i d by th fon ofall the 
Authorities, and the madities ofa ps Arnel Index, compressed 
into one neatly printed volume, 8vo. 
PRE BOOK of the CHURCH. 
By cone SOUTHEY, LL.D. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
October 1837. 








2d edition, 8vo. 20s. each, Vols. I. II. and III. 

i tee E DISPATCHES of FIELD. 
MARSHAL the DUKE of WELLINGTON, K.G. dur- 

ing his various Campaigns. Compiled from Official Documents, 

By Lieut.-Col. GUR WOOD, 
Vols. 1V. V. and VI. A new edition will be ready in a few days. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
November 1837. 


UNIFORM WITH ho potas OF BYRON, SCOTT, 
ND ¢ ° 
The only complete chien in ‘0 vols. f.cap Svo. 5s. each, 

OSWELL’S LIFE of JOH NSON, with 

the Notes of Mr. Croker, Sir Walter Scott, Lord Stowell, 

Marquess Wellesley, &c.; and a Selection from the best Annota- 
tions of pri ceding Editors. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Illustrated with Forty-five Engravings, consisting of Portraits, 
Views, and Facsimiles of Autographs, printed uniformly with 
all the octavo editions of * Boswell’s Life of Johnson,” and 
«* Johnson's Works,” 8vo. 24s. 

OHNSONIANA; or, a Supplement to 

e Boswell’s Johnson: being Anecdotes and Sayings of Dr. 

Johnson, not included in Boswell’s Work, 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


_ SIR GEORGE HEAD’S NEW WORK. 
‘ost Svo. 9s. 6d. 
CONTINUATION of the HOME. 
TOUR in SCOTLAND, IRELAND, the CHANNEL 
ISLANDS, and ISLE of MAN 
By SIR GEORGE HEAD. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
November 1837. 
Illustrated with Views from Sketches taken on the Spot, 
Woodcuts, &c. post 8vo. 12s, 
A SHORT VISIT to the IONIAN 
ISLANDS, ATHENS, and the MOREA. 
By EDWARD GIFFA RD, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


By the Author of « THE SKETCH-BOOK.” 
ost Bvo. 9s. 


=e of the CONQUEST of SPAIN. 


A Tour on the Prairies. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


111. 
Abbotsford and Newstead. 


Post 8vo. 9s. 6d, 


A Also, 
Indian Sketches ; 
Or, a Short Account of the Pawnees and other Tribes of 
American Indians. 
By John T. Irving, Jun. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 14s. 
John eaasssainde Albemarle Street. 





SPLENDID ANNUAL, 1838. 
INDEN’ TABLEAUX; 


or, Picturesque nt. R$ of National ( havac- 

ter, ew and Costume, with large aoe beautifully engraved 
Plates. Edited by MISS MIT 
Author of “ Our Village,” 

“ Regally gorgeous—the literature ischeloe: in in kind. The little 
stories, pe especially Miss Mitford's contributions,—* English 
Edith,” for instance, with her happy loves; and the piquant 
es Wager,” —are exactly of that light and graceful description 
which is most suitable to such pao as the present.” —Tail’s 
Magazine. 

«An Annual of the same class to which the ¢ Flowers of Loveli- 
ness,’ and the ‘Gems of Beauty,’ corse and it is superior to 
both in its plan and execution.” —Spectator. 

Imperial 4to. splendidly bound in morocco, 21. 28.3 
India Proofs, 3i. 3s. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 





Price 31s. Gd, 
TPH E AUTHORS of ENGLAND. 
een large and beautiful Plates, engraved in the new 
Bas- srettet Bighes with aay phical and Critical Sketches. 
By F, CHORLEY, 
Author of cenectans of Mrs. Hemans,” &c. &c. 

“*¢ The Authors of England’ is an Annual of the first magni- 
tude and importance, It is composed of a group of fourteen of 
the most popular writers of poetry and fiction in our own times, 
departed as well as living —each set in a rich frame-work of 
tasteful device. The volume is superbly got up; the embossed 
cover, with its handsome badge, is very elegant.”—Spectator. 

“ This, for the present season, en be ourannual. The plates 
are exquisitely engraved.” —Atheneum. 
Charles Fil, Fleet Street. 


T**. ORIENTAL ANNUAL. 
the Rev. HOBART CAUNTER, B.D. 
With nies two Engravings, from Drawings by the late 

William Daniell, R.A 

Elegantly bound in morocco, price 21s. 3 or large paper, with 
Proof Plates, 2/. 12s, 6d. 

“In point of binding, gilding, and ornament, ‘ The Oriental 

Annual’ has hitherto been gorgeous, while its plates are always 

in a first-rate style, and eminently illustrative of the glorious 

East. The volume now ‘ore us, We are inclined to think, excels 

in. these particulars.” —Mon‘hly Review 

“ It is scarcely possible to imagine a ‘more beautiful book: the 

binding is perfect.” —Literary Gazeti 
Charles Tilt, F' Fleet Street. 4 











RT LE TS 
No. I. of 
E KEUX’S MEMORIALS of CAM- 


BRLDGE ; a Series of Views of the Colleges, Halls, 
Churches, asi other Public panene of the University and Town 
of Cambridge, Engraved by Le Keux, from Original Drawings; 
with Historical and Descriptive Accounts, 

By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Work will be comprised in Forty-eight Monthly Parts, 
each containing Two finished Line Engravings, and Two Wood- 
cuts, with Sixteen pages of Letter-press, forming ‘hree hand- 
some Volumes. 

The price of each octavo number, 1s,; in quarto, with proof 
impressions of the plates, 2s.; a few sets on India paper, first im~- 
pressions, 3. 

London: Charles Tilt, Fleet Street; J. J. and J. Deighton, and 
fle: Stevenson, Cambridge; J. H. Parker, Oxford. 


large Bvo. vol., price 31s. 6d, 


Ini 
S Naa ROMANCE of NATURE; or the 
FLOWER SEASONS ILLUSTRATED. 
By LOUSIA ANNE TWAMLEY. 

“ This is a book of singular beauty and taste, Twenty-seven 
exquisite coloured drawings of favourite flowers, are accom- 
panied by graceful quotations from the various authors who have 
felt their * sweetest inspiration,’ and some charming original 
poems. Whether for tasteful decoration, originality, or grace, we 
have seen no superior to this most beautiful volume.” — Literary 
Gazelle. 

Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


O BSE RVATIONS. ‘on the CRISIS, 


1836-37; with Suggestions for a Remedy against Com- 
mercial Pressures. 
a MERCHANT. 
8. HIGHL SY, 32 Fleet Street, London. 
POPULAR RELIGIOUS WORKS, 
TNHE BOOK of the FATHERS; 
containing Lives of celebrated Fathers of the Christian 
oe and the Spirit of their W ‘ritings. Bvo. 9s, 6d. 

The Early Christians: their Manners 
and Gato Trials and Sufferings. By the Rev. W. Pridden, 
M.A. 45. 

3. Histor y of the Christian Church, from 
the Ascension of Jesus Christ to the Conversion of Constantine. 
By the late Edward Burton, D.D. Regius Professor of Divinity 
at Oxford University. 6s. 6d. 

4. A Popular History of the Reformation, 
in Germany, Switzerland, and Great Britain; and of its chief 
Promoters, Opposers, and Victims. By Thomas B. Fox. 3s. 6d. 

London: John W. Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 


In 1 vol. price 17#. 
ISHOP BURNET’S HISTORY of his 
OWN TIMES, complete, with a Portrait and copious 
Historical and Biographical Yotes. Super-royal 8vo. bound in 
cloth 
In foolscap 8vo, price. 5s. cloth, i 
Letters from a Father to his Son, 
On various topics relative to Literature and the C endact of Life, 
By John Aikin, M.D, A new edition 
London: William Smith, 113 Fleet Street. 





er > 
NDIA.— RISE and PROGRESS of the 
BRITISH POWER. Vol, II. 8vo. Price i, ls. cloth, 
now completed. 
By PETER AUBER, M.R.A.S., 
Late Secretary to the Honourable East India Com y- 
Comprising the Administrations of Marquess Cornwallis, 
Lord ‘Teignmouth, Marquess Wellesley, Earl Minto, Ma vows 
Hastings, Earl Amherst, and the Right ao Lord 
wea Bentick ; with Original Correspondence: 
don: W. H. Allen and Co, 7 Leadenhall Street. 


PLENDID ANNUAL FOR 1838. 
Eenbellished | by Fourteen Engravings, meray fi bound in an 
en ntirely New Style of Morocco, price 15s 
T HE 


GLISH ANNUAL, 
Writers :— 


containing Contributions by the following Eminent 
Mrs. Sheridan Mrs. Hemans 


Lady Emmeline Stu- - Westall, E : RA 
art Wortley lye vm ad, sq. |The Author of « Eu. 
Miss Mitford W. J.To reka” 
{ G. Soane, Esq. &c. 
List of the Embellishments. 
Viscountess f ordwich | Steep Hill, Isle of Wight 
The Hon. Mrs. Dundas | Lady Elizabeth Courtenay 
Mistley Hall The Wreck 
Lady John Russell Mabledon 
Countess of Blessington Marchioness of Tavistock 
Westport Raby Castle 
Lady Vivian Hilaire, Countess of Nelson. 
London: Published by E. Churton, 26 Holles Street; and to 
be had of all Booksellers in the United Kingdom, 





|The Author of Our 
| Island’ 





In 2 vols. f.cap 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
HE HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, and 
STATISTICS of the POSSESSIONS of the EAST 
INDIA cour ANY. 
. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, F.8,8. &c. 
Forming Vols VIII. and IX. of “ The British Colonial Library.” 
hittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


T= CIVIL ENGINEER and ARCHI.- 

TECT’S JOURNAL, published Monthly, peies 6. 6d. cons 
taining 16 pages quarto, closely printed, with several Wood En- 
ravings. No, I, has been reprinted; and may be had with No, 
fr for November, of H, Hooper, Pall Mal! East; Groombridge, 
rin Alley, Newgate Street; and all Booksellers and News- 


Published at No. 10 Crane Gove! Fleet Street, where all Com- 
and A e to be left, addressed to the 








Editor. 
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IMPORTANT PERIODICAL WORKS 

of Publication | 

Dy Chsates ond Co. Lndante © > 

HE PENNY CYCLOP EDIA 
Published. $3 uaa Fear ice i te forint He ee nig 


months a Varemnes Se alto issued 
a + ena toualy ase ated ith WW. Woode — 
be issue ous! fee — w ats, 
ine Vol Fase been published, and the 
Tenth will teen fe present Year. “ The Penny 


”* will not = i reniy Vol hea a in the whole; and 
the rate at which it is now issued,— , Three Volumes an- 
Ad will bring the Work toa Sosnsian de in little more than 


it is intended, on st of Ja }, 1838, to re-issue “* The 
Cc ia” = Monthly Hal Volumes, poe Three Shil- 


Tings gach thy this oe 
peviedica! outlay, wil be  enabied to complete the ‘Work simul- 


he current tion. 
Giecice of the Society for 
K » Published in Weekly Num- 
Penny, and ie ¥) onthiy Parts, price Sixpence. 
The Sixth Volume will be published on the 1st of January, 1838, 
Va cat Agee First Volume is 6s. bound in cloth ; the other 
umes, 7 


3. The “Pictorial Bible; being the Old and 
New Testaments, according to the Authorised Version. “ Illus- 
trated with many Hundr ts, representing the His- 
torical Events, after the most aes Pictures; the Landscape 

» from et at Drawings, or from Authentic En ravings ; 
a Natural H y, of Costume, and of Anitiqui- 


pds ohne Soareet To SS come as Original Notes, 
eas rt of the yom ings, a such Passages con- 
nected with the History Geography, Natural Ilistory, and An- 
— of the Sacted Se Scriptures as require Observation. “ The 
| Bible” is issued in Monthly Parts, price 2s., and in 

‘eekly Numbers, price 6d. 
Two Volumes of * The Pictorial Bible” have been 1 








a 








NEW or ae 
‘essrs. Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, 
uae ey od 
ULWER'S NEW AV 
RNEST MALTRAVERS, 
By the Author of “ _s « Rienzi,” &c. 


The Lady "Anabetta. 
By the Author of “ Constance,” “* Rosabe! 
HI 
Country Stories ; 
A Sequel to ** Our Village.” 
IV. 
Society in America. 
By Miss Martineau. 


Vv. 
Mr. Bulwer’s Athens and the Athenians. 


2 es Bvo. 


Published omen. 


," ke. 


Turkey, Greece, and Malta. 
y Adolphus Slade, Esq 
aune of # my in the East.” 


The Great Metropolis : Second Series. 
By the Author of « Random Recollections of the Lords 
and Commons." 
Vill. 
Memorials of Mrs. Hemans. 
With Extracts oom ye Private Letters. 
Agents: For Ireland, J, ecieten “Dublin; for Scotland, 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 





The First includes Ruth, price 17s. 6d. handsomely bound in 
cloth, The Second includes Isaiah, price One Pound, uniformly 
bound. The Third Volume will complete the Work, 

4. The Pictorial Edition of the New Testa- 
ment. This portion of the Pictorial Bible will be issued 
rately, and will be completed in Six Monthly Parts, the first of 
which will appear on the 1st of December, price 2s. The Volume 
will contain about Two Hundred Woodcuts. 

5. The Pictorial History of England: being 
a History of the People as well as a img of the Kingdom. 
Iilustrated with many Hundred Woodcuts of Monumental Re- 
— Coins; Crit and Military. Costume; Semeeue Buildings, 

Is, and other works of Ar- 

pA tecture ; — and a Illustrations of Manners; Me- 
a eittone Inventions; P Portraits of Eminent Persons; and Remark- 





torical 
ithe Pictorial History of England is published in Monthly 
Leny) 2s., and in Weekly Numbers, price 6d., and will be 
in three super-royal Octavo Volumes, similar to those 
ofthe Pictorial Bible. The Work, in addition to its Woodcuts, 
will contain about as much letter-press as twenty common Octavo 
b viene of Four Hundred Pageseach. The First Volume will 
in December 1837. 
"6. The Pictorial ‘Edition of the Book of 
‘ommon Prayer. The Pictorial Edition of the Book of Common 
will form gtemnenes Volume to the * Pictorial Bible;” 
the Publishers to state, that, whilst it is their design to 
produce one of the most Br emponsd illustrated Books which has 
appeared in this or any other country, they are anxious to offer 
an edition of our Liturgy which, in its annotations, shall pe found 
‘as useful and unexceptionable as the Notes to the Bible which 
they are publishi ng with such on success. It is obvious that 
and I tter to the Common Prayer 
should be written by a Clergyman ofthe Church of Englend ; and | 
they are fortunate in having been able to confide this d ment 
to the Kev. H. Stebbing, Minister of St. James's Eplscopal 
pay ees |. The total number of Engravings in | 





6d. each, to form a 


distinguished example 





i Edition of the Book of Common Prayer, will be 
about Six Hundred. 
Published in Mon Parts, price 
ion Volume to , e Pictorial Bible. 
ist inn the i 1838, will be potas) A Five Shil- 
rst Part of a Quarto 
Bible ; oy yee sted in Six- 
be 1 Mtg 9 eps Four Handsome Volumes. 
do nay mg a been indaced to 
Woyiye es Gece a (to with Mant and 
Scott's, and chee Bs Bibles) at at the Sagem 1 request of many 
: ‘who are anxious anes the Notes, whose value has 
been ag army soncanieed a ing in themselves a Library 
for Student, should my printed in a larger type 
The Text sill ot of course, be proportionately larger. The altera- 
queue ol ory will ty bey oe to - - 
same, and the impressions in every respect as | 
excellent we those of the Original Edition. siti 
aa 4 PICKWICK PAPERS COM! PLETE. 
T f 1 vol. 8vo. bound in cloth, price li. 1s. 


E POSTHUMOUS PAPERS of the | 
PICKWICK CLUB. 
y “RO 
With 43 Ilustrations by “ Phiz.” 
Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand, London. 
SKETCHES BY “ BOZ.” 
Complete in 1 vol. uniform with the “ Pickwick Papers.”” 
No. I, to be continued in 20 Monthly Numbers, 8vo. price Is. each, 


KETCHES by “BOZ;” illustrative of 





Every-day Life and Every-da: People ew edition, 
comprising both Series, and embelli: Niet sled with ra Illustrations, " 
By GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand, London 





94 edition, corrected, vol royal 16mo. neatly bound, 
ous for BEGINNERS, in a Series of 
of 


ve Lessons, shewing the most ved Method 
ing and Endi the Game; her vt - 
a ing toget! ith various Si 
Ayton et aevial Wert on te 
several he G. 
Wins Pwenty: -four vaio ted in. Colenrs. 


pman and Helle 100 Steon Strand, t London, 


w Corrections, the En- | 


| 


leisure hours; and the knowledge of t 
from the imputation of wastin 
of other subjects.”—From the Student's Guide to a Course of Read- 
ing necessa 





A new edition, compressed into small 8vo. price 6s. boards, 
HE LAST DAYS of our LORD'S 


etnies SE a Course of Lectures on the ee 
Ww 


— of Passion 


By the Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 
Vicar of Leeds, Prebendary of — Chaplain in a 


to the King. 
James Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row. 


CIENTIFIC ‘TREATISES from 

Dr. LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPZDIA, 6s. each. 

“ The scientific works of Lardner’s are clopedia may be read at 

ese alone will shield us 

ng time on classics while 

sary Sor obtaining University Honours. 
Oxford. Just published. 


By @ Graduate of 


I. 
Preliminary Discourse on the Subject of 


Natural Philosophy. 
By Sir John Herschel. 
« Sir John Herschel is Same qualified for his task, being a 


oy toe a profound and com- 
ranoh of physics.”—Quarter/y 


History of Natural Philosophy. 
By Baden Powell, 

Professor of Natural Philosophy in the vyine gr of Oxford. 

“* A work which has the ific his- 
tory so familiar and ——S that it cannot rail to produce a 
very happy effect in the dissipation of prejudice and miscon- 
ceptions on the important - t that constitutes his theme,"— 
Monthly Review. 


lete knowledge 
view. 


almost Iarers 





Treatise on  Astronenny. 
By Sir John Herschel. 

« We recommend it to the attention of every body who wishes 
to become acquainted with the sublime truths of astronomy, 
without having his mind harassed by the technical details which 
render aie oat all other works of the kind repulsive to the general 
reader.” ly Review. 


Iv. 
Treatise on Mechanics. 
By Capt. Kater and Dr. Lardner. 
« Such a work as this, conducted by such men as the authors, 
is a national benefit.” —Gentleman's Magazine, 


Vv. 
Treatise on Optics. 
By Sir David Brewster. 
« A succinct and masterly exposition of the subject, elucidated 
| with many new and very otto remarks.”—Asiatic Journal. 


Treatise mn Heat. 
By Dr. Lardner. 

“We have seldom seen a scientific subject treated in a more 
popular and satisfactory manner than in the present volume.” — 
Literary Ga: le 

Treatise on Hyadrostatics and Pneumatics. 
Dr. Lardner. 

«In this volume every _ is both entertaining and useful.” 

—Imperial Magazine. 


Treatise on Y Chemistry. 
By Professor Don 


jovan. 
“The best existing di of ical 
Edinburgh Evening Courant. 


Ix. 
Treatise on Arithmetic, Theoretical and 
Practical 





By Dr. Lardner. 
“Should be examined by all who ake an interest in the sci- 
ence of numbers.”—Spectato 








London: Longman and Ce. ; ang John Taylor. 








THE. LITERARY GAZEFIE, &e. 





ua . 8v0. 7. 1s.; é gee Proofs, 2!. 12s. 6d. 
KEE AKE for 1839. 


pera cate etre 
« The style ie which figemehees t is pan rie ae it bea : 

tiful amongst the beautiful. ‘To look upon the binding-is vo 
Petne iene or 1638 ia superior in every revpect to any that 
wid Ta tahun caeton of pote and rane, 

~ im in ne 

art Pe | the plates have a degree of a tecag 
arto =) lene we find in no other Annual! in equal perfection, " 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 











New Burlington Street, November 17. 


R. BEN T LEY has just published 
the following NEW —_ 


Traditions of Chelsea College. 
Including “a and Agventasee “sf Military Life. 
e@ Rev. G. R. Gle: 
Author of “ The Subaitern,” “The Cottey Curate,” &c. 


vols. 
“We can i this fnsswetting 
work, as affording a rich treat = the reader. aah Bull 


The Squire ; ; a Novel. 
By the Author of “ The Merchant's Daughter,” “ The Heiress," 


I 





&c. 3 vols. 
“(A clever and attractive novel.” —Atheneum. 
Ill, 
England ; 
With Sketches of seston in the Metropolis. 
ae. Fenimore Ceene Esq. 
Author of “* The Pilot,” “ The Spy,” eke. 2d edition, 3 vols. 
“* This work is worthy of a careful perusal. It abounds in cu- 
rious anecdotes of the most distinguished authors and politicians 
of the day."”—Sun. 


Iv. 
* * 
The Vicar of Wrexhill. 
By Mrs. Trollope, 
Author tts Domestic Manners of the Americans.” 
n Jefferson Whitlaw,” &c. 
3 wate with] Fifteen Illustrations by Hervieu. 
«A singularly clever work. The conduct of the story is capi- 

tally arranged, and the events are extraordinarily striking and 
real."—Times, 


The Old Comenedeee, 
Also, by the same Author, 
3d edition, in 3 vols. 


__fatelin the Reefer. 
ited by Captain Ma: it, R.N, 
pone ore Peter Simple,” «* acob Paithtut,  &e. 


VI. 
na few days, 


Walsingham, the Gambler. 


By Captain C » RN. 
Author of “ Ben Brace,” “ The Arethusa,” &c. 8 vols. 


VII. 
Excursions in the Abruzzi, and Northern 


Provinces of Naples. 
By the Hon. Ke; 
2 vols, post 3vo, with ae = nantes Plates. 


The Nabob’s Wife. 
By the pected of « vee Reminiscences,” &c. 8 vols. 
ichard ew Burlington at 
“Publisher in n Ordinary to Her Majesty). 





NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 200 Plates, RUN 2. aaa cloth, lettered, 
CONES PLANTARUM ; or, Figures, 
with brief hever'y ive Characters # Remarks, of New 
or + Plants, se! the Author's Herbarium. 
y Sir W. J, HOOKER, K.H. LL.D. F.R.A. L.S. &e. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





10th edition, corrected and greatly improved, containing the Al- 
terations and Additions of the last London Ph armacopcria, and 
the New git - canton e ey price 5+. 6d. in — 
lettered; or ‘as a Pocket- Bool 
CONSPECTUS of the ‘PHARMA CO 
PGI AS of the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Colleges 
of Physicians; being a Practical Compepdium of Materia Medica 


and ere 
A..T. THOMSON, M.D. F.L 
Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in University 
College, London, & 
By the same Author, 
The London Dispensatory. 
The new edition, will be p 
“the = month. 


lished during 





Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
2d edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 21s. boards. 
on: Longman, Orme, and C 
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13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint George, Hanover 
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